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Legal Pitfalls for the Veterinary Profession.* 
By C. O. LANGLEY, Wolverhampton, 
Solicitor to the N.V.M.A. 


EVIDENCE. 

Following up the maxim that fools step in where angels 
fear to tread, I have made myself responsible for giving a 
short lecture with reference to the Law as particularly 
affecting veterinary surgeons in the circumstances of 
every day life. 

I would commend to you the excellent 
for the Veterinary Surgeon written by the 
the Royal College, Mr. Fred Bullock, who, 
does not actually practice, has himself been called to the 
Bar. In that book you will find much useful information 
in general ratio as regards your statutory Liabilities with 
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Secretary of 
although he 


reference to the notification of disease under the various 
Acts, that one might almost say are daily being passed, 
and with reference to the Dangerous Drug Regulations and 
Anesthetic Acts. 

Anything I may have to say to you, therefore, will be in 
the popular sense, for ] want, if I can, to put myself in your 
place, so that [ can help you to appreciate the difficulties 
and pitfalls which beset you in your relationship to the 
world in general and in carrying out the arduous duties of 
your profession. Having prepared you to a certain extent, 
I now propose to deal with the question of Evidence as a 
matter which concerns you intimately. 
as know, involves one or more 


Every you 


issues of law or of fact which arise out of the allegation 


action, 


made by one party to the proceedings and the denial of 
the other; but before a fact is accepted and acted upon it 
must be proved. The evidence that is given is the founda- 
tion of the point to be proved, and the proof leads to the 
conclusion as to the truth or falsity of the facts, the subject 
of the enquiry. Having arrived at what evidence means, 
the two golden rules that apply to evidence must be 
remembered, and these are : 

(a) that the facts of which evidence is given must be 

relevant to the matter to be tried ; and 

(6) that the best evidence obtainable, or what lawyers 

call primary evidence, must be given of the facts 
that it is desired to prove. 

This definition gives you the objects it is desired to 
attain by calling evidence and, having explained the 
lawyer’s point of view, I will now try and look at your 
point of view. 

The knowledge that you had to give evidence has 
probably been in your thoughts for some time before the 
actual day arrives, and it may be that, as the time 
draws nearer, you rather dread the experience, so that in 
all probability when you actually step into the witness box, 
you are ina state of nervous anxiety. It will help you 
to overcome your natural diffidence, however, if you 
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remember that you have a plain, straightforward story to 
tell, and it will further help you if you also remember that 
upon the telling of that story may depend the belief or 
disbelief of the jury and their consequent verdict, and that 
a nervous witness usually means to speak truthfully, but 
rarely does so. 

[f you were narrating the circumstances amongst your 
own friends you would probably be able to tell the story 
with more or less exactness, and all of the facts would no 
doubt come out, which is the first essential, if the case 
as I assume it is—is an honest one ; you must remember 
that a story half told (and that would be the worst half, 
too, the rest having to be got out by your own Counsel 
bit by bit) will not help your case ; it is true that you will 
no doubt feel that you must not tell your tale in your own 
way, because you are going to be cross-examined upon 
whatever you may say, so that, to a certain extent, you are 
not a free agent. In this you are wrong, for if your story 
is dragged out of you, piecemeal and disjointedly by a 
series of questions, it will mean that you will become 
uncertain at every point, and later endeavour to embellish, 
so that such confidence as you may have had will slowly 
evaporate, and you will not only make the Court doubt 
your veracity, but possibly you will end up by doubting it 
yourself. 

The position of the expert or professional witness is 
somewhat different, for in all probability he will have had 
a good deal of experience and will not come into the witness 
box with the same trepidation that you would do when 
giving evidence for the first time ; the expert witnesses are 
sometimes, however, looked upon with some doubt by the 
Court, for a witness who understands the effect of his 
evidence On the issue is seldom otherwise than biassed ; 
you will remember the old definition : ** liar, d-——d liar, 
expert witness.” 

The expert should, therefore, regard himself more of 
an assessor for the assistance ,of the Court rather than 
as a witness solely in support of one or other side. 

In conclusion, let me give you some hints so far as the 
giving of evidence is concerned. J irst of all, you should 
remember that both your own or your client’s lawyers, 
who will examine you in chief, and also the gne appearing 
for the other side, who will cross-examine, are human, 
and do not necessarily start off with the idea that you are 
deliberately prevaricating and are a person whose peculiari- 
ties and disabilities should be shown up to the Court. 
They are much more anxious to put before the Court a 
narrative that will impress it with the worthiness of their 
particular client’s case than of endeavouring to prove 
their case by laying a trap for you. Secondly, bear in mind 
what [ have previously said about telling your tale in a 
plain, straightforward manner and, in addition, answer 
all the questions put to you by cross-examining Counsel 
in the same way, and without endeavouring to score off 
the latter. Let me give you a word of warning as regards these 
last few words—it is sometimes casy to raise a laugh at 
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the expense of Counsel, but, having done that, it is not so 
easy to avoid the consequences, inasmuch as Counsel, 
within certain limits, can take his evidence as he likes and 
therefore usually has the last word. The wise man will not 
endeavour to oppose his mother-in-law in argument ; let him 
be equally wise with cross-examining Counsel. 

Lastly, never be led astray by your own eloquence or 
verbosity ; the over-eager witness is a heaven-sent gift to 
the cross-examining Counsel. He will listen to all you 
have to say with affability and will readily lead you on and 
encourage your loquacity, to your ultimate confusion. 
Your own Counsel is paid a fee for doing the major portion 
of the talking and, that being so, leave him to his job. 


NEGLIGENCE. 

Negligence is the bugbear of the professional man, for 
he is always at the mercy of any cantankerous or un- 
principled gentleman, more often than not a man of straw, 
who regards the professional man as fair game. 

lt is stated in Halsbury’s “‘ Laws of England” that 
negligence is not susceptible of any precise definition 
which would be of universal application, for in a legal sense 
it is a negative rather than a positive term, and in any 
given circumstances is the failure to exercise that care which 
the circumstances demand. Where there is a duty to take 
care, the degree of care required in the particular case 
depends on the circumstances surrounding it, and may 
vary according to the risk that may be encountered and the 
magnitude of the possible injury caused. A fair test of 
what is reasonable care is frequently the consideration of 
what is habitually done in the same or similar circum- 
stances, and the omission to take those precautions is some 
evidence of negligence. Put very shortly, that is the 
meaning of negligence, in general terms. 

The practice of a profession or any other calling which 
from its nature demands some special skill and ability 
implies that the person practising possesses to a reasonable 
extent the amount of skill and ability which the practice 
of that particular demands ; 
therefore, and the right to practise as a qualified veterinary 
surgeon is an implied undertaking that the veterinary 
surgeon is possessed of a reasonable standard of knowledge 
and skill 
professional task he may undertake, and if he should 
undertake such duty either for remuneration or in the 
performance of duty which may be imposed by the veter- 
inary surgeon upon ,himself by undertaking a voluntary 
act and, further, through negligence or ignorance, causes 
injury to the patient, then a claim arises for damages. 

It is not possible to lay down any general rule as to the 
degree of skill or knowledge required, but the question is 
one of the particular circumstances in each particular case. 
It will be some comfort, however, to you that it does not 
necessarily follow that the practitioner must bring to the 
performance of his duty the highest possible degree of skill, 
for if he can successfully show that he has exercised 
reasonable care and average skill, then his duties will have 
been sufficiently discharged. T'o take a fable as example : 
You have probably all heard of the medical man who 
treated a patient for jaundice and after three weeks dis- 
covered that he was a Chinaman. I cannot vouch for the 
truth of this example, but one might reasonably suppose 
that in circumstances such as these, the Chinaman would 


profession registration, 


necessary for the proper carrying out of any 
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be advised that he had a reasonable chance of success in 
any Claim he might make for damages against the doctor. 
The whole point is, of course, that the practitioner must 
honestly and diligently use the care that would be used by 
his professional brethren in a similar case, but he is not 
liable for damages which may be occasioned from a mere 
error of judgment or for want of skill in performance of 
any operation not purported to be performed by the 
members of his particular profession. 

On the other hand, it is the duty of a practitioner and a 
duty to the public to know whether or not he is fitted 
to perform any particular work, and he should not under- 
take to do the work unless he is so fitted. 

[t frequently happens, either in the course of your 
profession or because of your profession, that you are asked 
to work gratuitously ; in fact, only professional men know 
the large amount of work that they do without any hope of 
remuneration, and at first sight you might think that from 
the mere fact of doing the work for nothing and without 
any obvious quid pro quo for the time and knowledge you 
gave, if things went wrong you would, at any rate in 
circumstances such as these, be immune from any claim for 
damages. This, however, is too rosy a view to take of the 
gratitude of the general public, for when a professional 
man gratuitously undertakes to do something involving 
the exercise of a reasonable amount of skill, he must do the 
job to the best of his ability, that is to say, that the degree 
of skill used must be the equivalent to that which would be 
used by any of his professional brethren. The test is not 
whether or not you receive some return for the work which 
to do, 
been regis- 


you hold yourself out as being competent 
but rather that the fact that you have 
tered immediately creates an implied undertaking that 
you are competent to carry out the profession which 
you are registered to practise. This particular point you 
want to bear carefully in mind, for it is a point frequently 
overlooked in some cases to the ultimate confusion of the 
professional gentleman concerned. 

Speaking generally, it may in most cases be assumed that 
qualification and registration are correct in implying 
sufficient skill to carry out the ordinary duties of your 
profession, and that the natural desire to progress in the 
profession, or even looked at from a lower plane, the desire 
to make one’s practice a success, in most cases entails that 
the practitioner keeps himself reasonably up to date and 
efficient. To my way of thinking, therefore, the danger to 
which you are exposed as regards negligence is not so much 
the fact of negligence in itself, but the fact that a claim 
for damages for negligence and the publicity of litigation 
cannot but do a certain amount of harm to a professional 
man, however innocent he may be and even though 
successful in defending the action. 

As I have said before, there are always a number of 
persons, and by no means an inconsiderable number, 
who are quite able to appreciate that, in many cases, the 
suggestion of negligence is nothing more or less than a 
veiled form of blackmail, which, with a reasonable amount 
of luck, may result in pecuniary advantage to the individual 
making the claim without what we may term the trade 
risks ordinarily attaching to blackmail: this is more 
particularly so if the plaintiff is a man of straw, whc, if 
litigation should follow, has nothing to lose, but may very 
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well reap a substantial gain ; the best advice I can give you, 
therefore, should anyone here be so unfortunate as to be 
faced with a claim of this nature, is at once to take legal 
advice and not in any way himself endeavour to arrive 
at any settlement with the person making the claim. 


PARTNERSHIP. 

Partnership, uulike marriage, is usually a trouble of you" 
own creation, and in either case is a matter deserving o! 
some consideration. The latter liability may not arise’ 
but the former is one that in the case of a growing and 
successful practice, at any rate, will probably require to be 
thought of even if not acted upon. Partnership is to some 
extent codified by the Partnership Act 1890, and Section | 
of that Act defines partnership as the relation which 
subsists between persons carrying on business in convmon 
with a view to profit, and the first essential is that cach 
partner shall show the utmost fairness and good feeling, 
and that the foundation of the partnership relation shall 
be mutual confidence ; if that state of feeling does not 
exist between the contracting parties, then partnership, 
like marriage, is best avoided. Although the Partnership 
Act covers the principles of partnership to a large degree, 
it is, notwithstanding, not only wise, but in my opinion 
essential, to provide for the particular circumstances in 
the particular case concerned, by a Partnership Deed. 
The creation of a partnership invites consideration from 
two points of view : first, the relation between the partners 
and persons dealing with them; and secondly, the relation 
of the partners one to another. As regards the first point, 
every partner is an agent of the firm and his other partners 
for the purpose of the business of the partnership, and the 
acts of every partner in the usual way of business of the 
partnership bind the firm provided that the partner is 
acting within his authority or within his apparent or 
ostensible authority, ¢.e., with an authority that would be 
presumed to be exercisable in carrying out the business of 
the firm. ‘The limits of the ostensible authority are a 
question of fact subject to certain well-established rules 
which are now recognised by the Court. All members 
of the firm are also liable for the wrongful acts of a partner 
committed in the ordinary course of business as carried 
on by the particular firm, and this rule extends to claims 
for negligence of a partner in the ordinary partnership 
business; each one is also liable for the debts and obligations 
of the firm. 

As regards the second point—the relationship of one 


partner to another is to a large extent regulated by the 


Deed of Partnership. A distinguished judge has said that- 


in framing Articles of Partnership, it should be remembered 
that they are intended for the guidance of persons who are 
not lawyers, and that it is not always sufficient merely to 
insert only such provisions as are necessary to exclude the 
application of rules which would apply, were nothing said 
to the contrary, but that Articles should rather be drawn 
in the form of a code of directions to which partuers might 
refer as a guide in their transactions and upon which they 
might settle, among themselves, differences which might 


arise without having recourse to Courts of Justice (Lindley, 
on Partnership, 9th Edition). Following this advice, Articles 
of Partnership (like the Marriage Service) are usually full 
aud comprehensive, more so, in fact, than may be thought 
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necessary at first sight in either case. Generally speaking, 
Articles of Partnership should provide for the following : 

(a) Nature and Place of Business. This is important, 
as upon this largely depends the extent to which each 
partner has implied authority to bind his co-partners as 
mentioned before. 

(b) Duration of Partnership. If no fixed term has been 
agreed, either party may determine the partnership at any 
time on giving notice ; if that should be so, considerable 
difficulty as regards payment out of capital or the value 
of the goodwill may follow. 

(ce) Name or Style of Firm. It is generally recognised 
by law that any man and consequently any firm can trade 
in any name or style they may choose, provided that the 
name or style taken does not result in misleading the 
public or infringing someone clse’s right. The firm’s name 
need not mention the actual name of any member of it, 
hut by the provisions of the Registration of Business 
Names Act 1916, a firm having a place of business in the 
United Kingdom must, within 14 days from commencing 
business, be registered, subject to certain exceptions 
mentioned in the Act, and, as you know, the Notice of 
Registration must be exhibited in a conspicuous place in 
the office of the firm, and that a penalty is imposed in 
default. 

(d) Provision of Capital, etc. As the Partnership Act 
generously provides that all partners are entitled to share 
equally in capital and profits, unless otherwise stated, it is 
obviously necessary to set out the shares of cach partner in 
capital, goodwill and profits specifically. 

(c) Management of Business deals with matters o7 internal 
economy, and, in connection with this, it is important to 
specify the time and attention to be given by each partner 
to the partnership business. There are cases in 
which the older practitioner will take in a younger member 
of the profession with the hope of himself casing 
off and of gradually shifting the burden of the practice to 
the shoulders of his junior partner: in this case care should 
be taken, so far as this is humanly possible in these days, 
to provide that the junior partner shall devote the value 
of his time to the partnership business ; provision Should 
also be made if it is desired for the latter to purchase a 
larger share in the goodwill and capital of the business and 
so to participate on a graduaby increasing scale in the 
profits of the concern. 

In discussing management in general, one naturally 
thinks of accounts, and it should be unnecessary to impress 
upon you the importance of keeping proper books of 
accounts, for however lax you may be ir your private 
accounts (and who is not 7?) it is not wise to be as easy-going 
in your professional accounts. The Profit and Loss 
Account and Balance Sheet should be taken twice, or at 
any rate, once in every year. It should also be agreed 
that the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, 
when once signed by the partners, should be treated as 
binding and conclusive, and accordingly not re-opened 
except for some manifest error discovered within a specific 
limit of time. It will also be found useful in practice that 
the partnership accounts should be audited and prepared 
by a Chartered Accountant, and that it should be left to 
the Chartered Accountant subsequently to agree the 
accounts with the Surveyor of Taxes for the purpose of 
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your income tax return. I appreciate that by so doing 
the overhead charges of the practice are increased, but the 
additional expense incurred should prove a source of profit 
by the release of the partners from the worry and trouble 
of preparing the firm’s accounts, and the loss of time which 
could otherwise be profitably used for the partnership 
business ; this course has the additional advantage of 
concealing to some extent, at any rate, your probable 
lamentable ignorance of the elements of book-keeping. 
(f) Hapulsion. made for the 
expulsion of a partner (for one is hardly entitled to suppose 


Provision should be 


that your profession is entirely immune from those 
gentlemen who take a somewhat broad view of the 


privileges attaching to their calling). The partner whom 
it is proposed to expel, speaking generally, should be 
cntitled to an opportunity of meeting the case against him, 
and should not have a notice of dissolution sprung upon him 
without preliminary warning and attention being called 
to the cause of complaint. There is one point frequently 
overlooked in clauses of this action, and the omission is 
liable to create considerable difficulty, if not provided for, 
and that is, the mode of payment out of the share of the 
expelled partner. It will easily be understood that in the 
case of a large practice a sudden expulsion, with the conse- 
quent need of paying out a share of goodwill and capital 
of the firm, may severely strain its financial resources, 
und it is therefore as well to arrange that some modified 
form of payment out of the share of an expelled partner on 
the lines of those applying in the case of death or retirement 
should be agreed; failing this, the continuing partner 
may find himself to a great extent in the hands of the 
expelled partner, and under the circumstances it will be 
taking an optimistic view of matters to assume that his 
treatment of you will be tempered with mercy. 

(z) Arrangements on Death or Dissolution. Arrangements 
to pay out the share of a deceased partner in capital and 


goodwill call for considerable thought and care, for the 
extent to which a retiring partner or the family of a 


deceased partner will receive the share to which they are 
entitled depends largely upon the manner in which the 
survivjng partner carries on the practice. The amount 
of capital to be paid out is usually ascertained from the 
last balance sheet, but the value of the goodwill varies. 
Generally speaking, however, this may be taken as the 
equivalent to two years’ average of the outgoing partyer’s 
share in the total net divisible profits of the business during 
the three years next preceding the last annual account. When 
the value of the goodwill and share of capital are ascer- 
tained, payments out can be spread over an agreed period 
and paid by quarterly or half-yearly instalments with 
interest on the unpaid instalments, or may be commuted 
for the equivalent of any annuity during the life of the 
outgoing partner, or, after his death of his widow, or for 
an agreed period—the value of the annuity, if need be, 
being calculated according to actuarial tables ; in the latter 
case, security (for what it may be worth) is given by the 
surviving partner in the form of a bond or covenant. It is 
further necessary to arrange, in the case of the practice 
being carried on at premises belonging to the outgoing or 
deceased partner, that the continuing partner shall have 
the right to call for a lease at a fixed rent for an agreed 
term, at any rate long enough to enable him to complete 


any payments by instalments. 
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You will, by this time, have realised that reason must 
be exercised in making these arrangements by not placing 
on the shoulders of the continuing partner too heavy a 
burden, as to do so will merely nullify the object of pro- 
viding for the outgoing partner, or, in the case of his death, 
for his family. On dissolution, the assets of the practice 
are realised and, after payment of debts and provisions 
for liabilities, are divided in proportion to the share of the 
partners in capital and profits, and, subject to that, the 
authority of each partner binding the firm and other 
rights and obligations continue only so far as may be 
necessary to wind up the affairs of the partnership. It is 
probably not necessary to tell you that every partnership 
being entered into with a view to profit, can be dissolved 
by application to the Court if the business can only be 
carried on at a loss, as in that case the whole purpose of a 
partnership fails. On the death of one partner or dissolu- 
tion, notice shall be given in the London Gazette and Press 
accordingly, and to all clients of the firm. 

Before I close, it may perhaps be useful if I explain the 
meaning of that much abused word ‘“ goodwill.” It was 
stated in the case of Austin v. Boyes ( (1858) 2 De. G., ete.) 
that the money value of goodwill represented the price 
that a purchaser is willing to pay for the prospect that old 
clients of an established practice will continue to resort to 
it when carried on by the purchaser, so that the value of 
the goodwill depends upon the reputation of the individual 
selling, and, in the absence of any condition to the contrary, 
includes the right of the purchaser to use the name under 
which the business has been carried on, and to hold himself 
out to the public as the person entitled to the old business 
and old name. Closely connected with the subject of 
goodwill is the right of the purchaser or successor, for 
greater security against unfair competition by his vendor, 
to stipulate that the latter shall not carry on a similar 
practice for a specified number of years within a given 
radius of the business premises. In framing clauses with 
reference to restraint, it must be particularly borne in mind 
that the conditions shall not be too stringent or other than 
reasonably necessary for the protection of the purchaser 
or the business, as otherwise they will not be upheld in the 
case of litigation following. 

In concluding, I must acknowledge the assistance I have 
obtained in writing this paper from ** The Encyclopwdia 
Lord Halsbury’s “The Laws of England,” 
* Evidence” ; also [ thank you for your 


of Forms,” 
and Powell on 


patience in listening to me. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Tupor HuGueEs opened the discussion with a tribute 
to Mr. Langley for the great pains he had evidently 
bestowed on the preparation of his paper. He had dwelt at 
considerable length on the caution to be observed in regard 
to deeds of partnership, and they would have been equally 
interested had he taken up the question of principal and 
agent. He (Mr. Hughes) knew of cases in which bonds had 
not been signed, with results disastrous to the principal. 
A few words of warning on that aspect of the veterinary 
profession would be very welcome. Another point was the 
question of goodwill and the means of realising quickly 
in case of death. ‘There was also the question of employers’ 
liability, and also the liability of a veterinary surgeon in 
the event of an animal getting injured in the course of 
an operation. 

Mr. STEELE-BopGer wondered how they stood in regard 
to an alleged nuisance. He had an incinerator at the end 
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of his yard in which he burnt his casualties. It backed 
on to some slum property, and the people complained to 
the police and to the sanitary inspector, who had forbidden 
him to use the incinerator in that position. He did not 
know what to do, and would like a little cheap legal advice 
from Mr. Langley. (Laughter.) 

Mr. McINTos# said he had had experience as a witness 
in the police court, and he found the greatest difficulty 
was submitting to cross-examination by a member of 
Mr. Langley’s profession. The great thing was to be sure 
of your facts and give them honestly and fearlessly and 
stick to them. They should not say too much. Was it 
permissable for a member of the profession to carry on 
under an assumed name ? It was common enough in trade, 
but he could not say what the rule was in regard to 
professions. 

Mr. McKEnziE asked how long liability extended in the 
case of a servant who was injured. 

Mr. TAyYLor said it was his invariable rule to avoid the 
law as much as possible, and he advised his clients to do 
the same. With regard to anesthetics, he would like to 
hear something about the Acts of Parliament which affected 
them as practitioners. There were many clauses which 
were apt to be overlooked, and he would like to see them 
revised and supplemented to such an extent as to make 
it impossible for any unauthorised person to use an 
anesthetic and, further, to make it compulsory for veter- 
inary surgeons to use anesthetics in all operations involving 
pain. With regard to honorary work, as the legal responsi- 
bility was the same asif a veterinary surgeon were paid, 
it seemed unfair to expect him to do work at a show for 
nothing. He would like to ask one question—was it 
permissible for a widow to carry on a practice in her 
husband’s name after his death ? 

Mr. Howarp Dawes said that, although the subject 
of the address was a little unusual, it was one in which they 
would not fail to take a genuine interest. What he had 
heard that afternoon constituted the strongest possible 
argument for every veterinary surgeon joining a Defence 
Society. They were always liable to be assailed by 
litigious clients, and though the veterinary surgeon might 
win his case, it should be remembered that mud stuck. 
To defend an action for necligence often cost a good deal 
of money, and if any plea, for joining a Defence Society 
was needed, it was contained in Mr. Langley’s remarks 
on the pitfalls that awaited them. 

With regard to partnership, the action of one partner 
was binding on another, and if the same principle applied 
in the case of the covering of unqualified persons by pro- 
fessional men, the knowledge that it did so might act as a 
deterrent. Veterinary surgeons were notoriously bad 
business people, and to those who followed the work of 
the Benevolent Funds this was brought home sometimes 
in a surprising manner. 

In the matter of employers’ liability, insurance against 
liability was of the greatest importance. As for the 
bogey of the escaped animal, that might occur at any time, 
and it would be interesting to know how a veterinary 
surgeon stood if an animal escaped from his charge. 
In further reference to the question of partnership, there 
was a moral to be pointed, and that was that they should 
employ a chartered accountant to audit their books. If 
there was one item on the overhead charges of a practice 
which represented money well spent, it was represented by 
the work of a chartered accountant in preparing a balance 
sheet, and profit and loss account. Moreover, the 
chartered accountant was the person who could deal with 
the Inland Revenue department in the most fair and 
satisfactory manner. In these days, it was an impossibility 
for a practitioner to deal with these matters in a really 
efficient manner, and to those who had not as yet had their 
figures properly subjected to an audit, he would earnestly 
commend Mr. Langley’s remarks. 

Mr. LANGLEY, in reply, said he would take the last point 
first, and endorse every word that Mr. Howard Dawes 
had said as to the importance of employing a chartered 
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| Experiences in Clinical Veterinary Medicine and Surgery.* 


By E. McSwiney, M.R.C.V.S., Cork. 


In the preparation of a paper of this kind one finds 
difficulty in deciding on what to eliminate as non-interesting 
and what to retain so that it may prove of interest. In 
view of this difficulty, I decided to record mostly those 
experiences which have caused me anxiety either in 
diagnosis or in treatment of individual diseases. 

No. l. A six-year-old roan mare was sound on October 
14th, 1922. She worked well until the following December 
7th, when she suffered from infectious catarrh and cough. 
Two others in the same stud were also affected. In the 
course of a few weeks the latter had recovered, but the 
roan mare expelled freely from both nostrils a white, frothy, 
odourless liquid which flowed even when she was not 
coughing. All efforts at treatment failed to lessen the 
discharge, which occurred at intervals of a few hours. 
The mare did not lose flesh. Temperature and respiration 
nearly normal. 

On the advice of a neighbouring practitioner, to whom 
particulars were stated, a dose of mallein was injected on 
January 30th, 1923, not for the purpose of diagnosing 
glanders, but simply as an empirical treatment which that 
practitioner had heard was followed by recovery in a similar 
instance some years before. 

On February Ist the discharge had lessened, and 
continued so for the following five days, when it increased 
in quantity again, and continued thus in spite of treatment 
until 24th June the same year, when the mare was sent to 
grass. During all these months the mare’s general 
condition was good and she had worked regularly for two 
months before going out. About the last week in August 
the mare, at grass, was still discharging a smaller quantity 
which, of course, was greenish in colour, and odourless. 
She returned to stables the first week in September and by 
the end of that month had recovered and has remained 
sound to this day. 

No. 2. On August 15th, 1913, a seven-year-old van 
gelding, in good working condition, was sent for treatment 
as he tired easily at work and did not feed well. 

The teeth were rasped and he went to work after a few 
days’ rest. Five days later his temperature was 102°, 








? 
(Continued from previous page.) 

accountant to audit their books. Therein safety lay. 
If an animal escaped from their charge, liability would 
depend upon how far there had been negligence. He was 
sorry he could not answer Mr. Taylor in regard to the Acts 
of Parliament relating to anesthetics. There was a good 
deal of law on which every lawyer was wise, but unless the 
necessity arose there were many Acts of Parliament he 
would never think of reading. As to whether a widow 
could carry on a practice in her late husband’s name 
would depend on whether it formed part of his estate. 
As to the question of principal and agent, that was best 
dealt with by agreement, in which his powers were defined. 
They were responsible under the Employers’ Liability Act 
if anything happened to a person whilst in their employ, 
but it was possible at any time to get the Court to review 
the case. A servant must, of course, bring his claim within 
a reasonable time. Mr. Langley concluded by thanking 
the meeting for the kind reception given to his address, 
which he hoped would prove helpful to them. 





* Presented to the V.M.A. of Ireland, at Dublin, on 10th May, 1928. 
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extremities cold. Treated with a few doses of quinine, 
mashes and rest. In two days he was apparently well, 
and was worked. Seven days later he tired at work: 
did not sweat; temperature 101°. He was seen again on 
September Ist, when a swelling the size of a hen’s egg 
was noticed on the right flank at the site of puncture of the 
large bowel. An exploring needle revealed a drop of pus. 
Treatment by fomentation, mashes, rest. On September 
3rd the swelling, which was painful, was lanced, and a 
teaspoonful of pus escaped. On inserting a finger, a 
foreign body was touched two inches above the incision. 
It was grasped with forceps and removed. It proved to 
be a strong bristle of sweeping brush. Recovery was 
complete in a fortnight. 

Had the case occurred in summer, the subject would be 
sent to grass early and probably with serious result. 

No. 3. A five-year-old grey mare lost flesh, although 
apparently well fed and doing only light van work. She 
was one of a stud of two and was seen first by me on 
January 2nd, 1918. No evidence of disease was found. 
A course of tonics was prescribed. From January to the 
following April she was visited at least once a fortnight 
as there was no improvement in her condition, and the 
owner was anxious about her. The food (hay, oats, water) 
was good. There was no cough; no abnormal tempera- 
ture ; no polyuria ; no quidding of food ; coat not staring. 

About the end of February it occurred to me that 
tuberculosis was a possible cause of the leanness, but one 
act, viz., the alertness of the mare when the bucket was 
rattled at feeding time, made me suspect that the oats were 
being stolen. The owner was informed and the driver was 
watched, and after several weeks the man was found to be 
honest. He regularly fed the mare with the oats, which 
were measured to him by the driver of the second horse, 
who had charge of the food for both animals and who kept 
the keys of the stable. At this the mystery deepened, 
but the owner was persuaded to continue the observation. 
A clerk kept watch fora neighbouring thief and in due course 
a thief was caught, but he was driver number two, a trusted 
man with 25 years’ service. His method was to wait until 
the driver had fed the mare and gone to dinner, and then 
remove what remained of the feed. 

No. 4. Two posting horses of a stud of eight suddenly 
commenced to bite themselves about the shoulders, but 
did not rub the body. The irritation was more severe 
than that seen in mange. The cause was not mange or 
body lice. There were no fowl on the premises : cats 
did not visit the stables : forage acari were not found. It 
was customary for the owner to wash all the horses monthly 
with water from the tap : soap was not used in the process. 
The application of vaseline and sweet oil removed the 
irritation. 

No. 5. A farmer’s gelding suffered from ‘‘ common 
cold.” After some days, nervous symptoms appeared. 
The animal almost constantly bit and reddened the skin on 
the outside of the forearm and the knee. Temperature 
was 103°. Drug treatment consisted of a few doses of 
pot. bromide and pot. nitrate. The symptoms disappeared 
in a few days. 


No. 6. ‘‘ Necrotic SUBMAXILLARY CELLULITIS.”’ 


A milch cow, with a submaxillary swelling, showed great 
depression ; gnorexia ; milk secretion stopped ; temperature 





106°; frequent heart-beat. The submaxillary swelling 
crepitated when handled, and extended to the upper part 
of the neck. This is typical of several cases seen during 
twenty years of practice. It is very fatal. It is caused 
probably by oral infection with anerobic organisms. The 
cow usually dies within six days. If she is not seen until 
the temperature falls to 104°, death follows within three 
days. The practitioner is not likely to see the patient 
whilst the temperature is rising. Treatment by deep 
incision to the extent of three inches or more and up to 
six inches in length gives exit to a few ounces of dirty-grey 
or darker evil-smelling fluid. Life has been saved by me 
only once by deep incision, and the use of ether and 
camphor subcutaneously as well as stimulants (ammonia) 
internally. 


No. 7. 

I have seen the disease three days after calving, about 
midway in the lactation period, and in the ‘“ dry ”’ cow. 
Pathdlogy teaches that gangrene attacks only dead tissue. 
It must be accepted, therefore, that necrosis is present 
before signs of gangrene appear. 


GANGRENE OF THE UDDER IN Cows. 


If gangrene attacks more than one division (quarter) 
of the udder in the recently calved cow, death usually 
results. The disease is seen at all seasons, but principally 
in summer. When it occurs in winter, it is usually asso- 
ciated with a septic womb and retention of the fetal 
coverings. In warm weather, flies usually are the means 
by which infection is conveyed. In summer, cattle are 
often “‘ gadding ”’ and in their efforts to escape the fly they 
take refuge near fences where the teats are scratched by 
briars. Flies then pitch on the bleeding teats and infection 
may occur. The fly conveys the infection from contact 
with putrid animal matter, such as the carcases of rats, 
human excreta, etc. 


Symptoms. A portion of the skin of one or more 
quarters of the udder becomes purplish pink in colour ; 
the teat is deathly cold—it is dead. If the teat is grasped 
a reddish fluid can be easily drawn. Discolouration of 
the skin occurs from below upwards, and when about 
one-third of a quarter is involved a line of demarcation 
from the healthy skin is seen. The cow shows signs of 
great depression. 

Treatment aims at saving the cow’s life: the affected 
quarter is already dead. If the disease appears within 
a week after parturition, treatment is hopeless. It runs its 
course quickly and the cow is usually dying when the 
practitioner arrives. 


In the case of ‘‘ dry ’’ cows and those which have calved 
several months, life can be saved even though the animal 
is unable to stand, provided only one quarter of the udder is 
affected and that the necrosed part has not extended more 
than half-way up the quarter. The procedure I have 
followed scarcely deserves the name ‘‘operation.’”” The 
necrosed part, including the teat, is cut off by inserting a 
knife one-third of an inch below the line of demarcation 
between necrosed and healthy tissue, and making a circular 
incision. It can be done in the standing animal without 
causing pain. A more important act remains yet to be 
performed ; it is to insert the fingers or a blunt instrument 
into the wide cavity and direct them upwards several inches 
in order to break down false membranes and allow the 
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imprisoned gas to escape. The cow ought to receive a 
stimulant. 

I find that, in “‘ dry’ cows as well as those that are 
milking several months, gas is situated higher up in the 
diseased quarter than in the case of newly-calved animals, 
If exit is not given to the gas, which is always present, the 
cow’s life will not be saved. The cavity is treated as an 
open wound, and in a few weeks a huge slough falls out. 

Prevention. In warm weather, when flies are active and 
cattle are “ gadding,” the application of a little Archangel 
tar to the teats once a fortnight is a certain preventive in 
the case of dry cows. That procedure cannot be followed 
for milking cows, but a little of the tar may be smeared on 
the outside of the hocks and stifle joints, where it helps to 
lessen the number of flies that would otherwise reach the 
teats. 

Other details require attention, such as the burial of 
putrid animal matter: discharges from ordinary cases of 
mammitis as well as the discharge from a septic womb 
should not be left exposed. Finally, it may be possible 
to get the milker to wash his hands. 

No. 8. A newly-purchased cow ejected water after 
about a gallon had been swallowed. She was attended by 
me two days later. She looked well and to all appearances 
in good health. A bucket of water was offered and when a 
third had been eagerly swallowed, the cow turnedround and, 
walking quickly, with neck extended, spewed out the water 
again. 

A probang was passed and an obstruction met in the 
lower third of the gullet. Having failed to dislodge it, 
and as tympanites of the rumen was absent, I decided to 
use belladonna extract, which often gives temporary relief 
in stricture of the esophagus. Eight doses of the drug 
were prepared and one was given in a noggin of water three 
times a day. Water was within reach of the cow. There was 
no improvement. The probang was again passed unsuccess- 
fully. The cow still looked bright, although food or drink 
had not reached the stomach up to the seventh day. 
Death occurred two days later. Both the vendor and 
buyer were present at the post-mortem, which revealed a 
well-chewed bolus of barley straw firmly impacted at a 
point six or eight inches from the rumen. The rumen 
contained only a gallon of food, which explains the absence 
of tympanites. There was no stricture of the cesophagus. 
The thoracic glands were not enlarged. 

The vendor returned the price of the cow, but denied 
knowledge of her illness, although admitting that she had 
used barley straw. 

Remarks. If the cow had received a few subcutaneous 
doses of pilocarpine or eserine she would probably have 
recovered. 

No. 9. A milch cow was getting thin, and the owner 
said she had ‘“‘ tuberculosis.””’ On enquiry, he stated ‘ she 
was well until a fortnight before, when, passing by a rick 
of mangels, she snapped off a bit of mangel and she has not 
been the same cow since.” 

When seen the next day the cow was in poor condition. 
Mashes were eaten readily, but solid food was partly 
refused. She looked lively. No cough: no salivation : 
no tympanites of rumen. An examination of the mouth 
revealed nothing abnormal. Foreign body in the gullet 


was not suspected. However, a probang was passed into 
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the stomach, but a few inches beyond the pharynx some- 
thing obstructed its passage at first. The probang was 
withdrawn fully and again passed easily to the stomach. 
It was again withdrawn, and in its passage the third time a 
foreign body was met and dislodged with difficulty from 
the upper third of the gullet close to the pharynx. On 
examining the probang a bit of mangel was wedged in its 
opening—the remainder having reached the stomach. 
The cow recovered. 

Remarks. If the mouth were examined in a good light 
with the tongue well drawn out probably the obstruction 
would be seen, but owing to the absence of tympanites 
a foreign body was not suspected. 

No. 10. A six-year-old milch cow was coughing and 
rather thin, but eating well. She was one of a herd of eight 
all of which had the same food supply. The loss of flesh 
was gradual, and extended, like the cough, over a period of 
months. The cough was not frequent or troublesome. 
The cow licked herself, her coat stared, slight submaxillary 
swelling. On my diagnosis of tuberculosis the owner 
slaughtered the cow, but instead of tuberculosis a few fluke 
worms were found in the lungs in the same position as horse 
The liver was free from naked-eye 
lesions of fluke. The lungs, even when cut in thin slices, 
floated in water. It was a case of bronchitis caused by 
fluke. Fortunately the owner was a good-natured person 
who would easily mistake a worm for a tubercle bacillus. 

No. ll. On February 22nd, 1910, a cow, that had 
calved three weeks before, suddenly fell or half-fell on 
knees if touched on the neck, but not elsewhere. It was 
noticed by the owner when he was unfastening the bale. 
On placing the ear to the chest, the heart beat was very 
frequent, about 130 a minute. Temperature 103°. The 
cow ate well and looked healthy. 

Diagnosis. Uncertain. 

Treatment. Having heard that drunkards often suffer 
from palpitation of the heart and that alcohol is prescribed 
as a remedy, seven ozs. of whiskey as a dose at intervals 
of three hours was prescribed until three doses were used. 
The cow was normal a few hours after the last dose. 
On February 21st, 1911, my services were requested for 
the same cow, calved a month, and said to show the same 
symptoms. Sure enough, there was the same frequency 
of the heart, the same nervougness when touched on the 
neck. ‘Treatment. Three doses of whiskey at intervals 
of a few hours. On February 22nd, cow not better and 
knuckling at both hind fetlocks. Treatment. The 
udder was inflated and while I was doing it, the cow fell 

became semi-conscious. February 23rd: 
The udder was inflated and a stimulant given 
February 24th: recovery. 


worms are seen. 


and rapidly 
cow down. 
subcutaneously. 
No. 12. PrersisTenT DiaRRHG@a IN MILCH Cows. 
Diagnosis of the disease of which diarrhea is a leading 
symptom often remains uncertain. Fluke, Johne’s disease, 
etc., may be suspected. Drugs fail to give even temporary 
relief. The case drags on from day to day until the time 
arrives when food is refused. The owner is getting uneasy. 
What is to be done? Protein therapy in a simple form 
gives relief. A foreign protein in the form of egg albumen 
injected subcutaneously usually checks the diarrhea in 
The raw white of a few eggs can be easily drawn 
Good results also 


24 hours. 
into a syringe and injected in one dose. 
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follow the subcutaneous injection of a single dose of one or 
two ounces of normal horse serum. The practitioner 
has time to look around, and the owner feels that at last 
something is being done. 

No. 13. In THe Law Courts. 

A pregnant cow was thrown by a passing motor-car, 
and could not rise for a week. Two months later she gave 
birth to a full-time living calf and recovered. The owner of 
the cow sued the car-owner, my client, for the price of a 
cow. The cow was examined by me and showed evidence 
of wounds and bruising of the hind legs and rump. My 
client offered £5 in settlement and lodged that sum in 
Court, but it was refused. The owner swore that his cow 
had a scalp wound of the leg. 

During my cross-examination by a bullying LL.D. 
the following answers were given :— 

Question 1. (In a loud voice): What kind of an 
examination did you make ? 

Answer. A professional examination. 

Question 2. Do you mean to say that Mr. ——-(veter- 
inary surgeon) is telling lies ? 

Answer. I would say that my opinion does not coincide 
with that of Mr. 

Question 3. ‘‘ Not coincide” ? 

Answer. Yes. 

After replying to some questions put by the Recorder, 
my cross-examination was continued by the now irate 
LL.D. 





Question 4. What kind of an examination did you 
make ? 
Answer. An examination such as a professional man 


will make. 

Verdict £3, awarded to owner of cow. 

No. 14. Inthe month of May three breeding sheep, of a 
flock of about thirty, died, and seven more were ill ; they 
were suckling lambs. Some days before they fell sick it 
was noticed that about half an acre of ferns and furze 
had taken fire, and the smoke had blown for hours in the 
direction of the grazing sheep. The owner thought the 
smoke had caused the illness. 

The sick sheep had temperatures 104—-106°; respiration 
hurried. Two of the worst could not stand, and refused 
their food. Two dead sheep were unburied and they were 
sick for several days before death. Post-mortem examina- 
tion showed that they had suffered from brongho- 
pneumonia. There was no evidence of hoose. The 
pneumonic lesion extended from the periphery of the lung, 
anda circular piece measured about four inches in diameter. 
It was dry and firm when incised and it sank in water. 

On making enquiries, I learned that dipping operations 
had not been carried out, but it was added ‘‘ we washed 
them a fortnight ago and a terrible wet evening it was. 
We washed them in the stream there running through the 


field.” In my opinion, that answer solved the problem of 
diagnosis. The sheep were unshorn. 
No. 15. On May 6th we returned the inverted and 


lacerated uterus of asow. She recovered in about ten days. 

On August 18th following, the same sow, nearly fat, was 
reported to be sick. Her general appearance was good : 
temperature normal ; she walked and grunted naturally ; 
tail partly curled. Food was refused. 
to sell her immediately and not to give drugs. 


I told the owner 
He had 





already ’phoned a buyer who arrived punctually. In the 
presence of the owner and the buyer I said that it would 
be a risk to give medicine to such a heavy sow, and besides 
the sow was not seriously ill. She got no drugs. The buyer 
remarked tO me: ‘“‘Isn’t her skin very white ? I don’t 
like risking pigs that turn pale like that one; however, I'll 
take her.” 

The sow was bought and paid for at once, and arrange- 
ments were made to remove her at eleven o’clock next 
day, August 19th. On that morning she died suddenly 
at 10-30. 

No. 16. I attended a cat for an owner who knew that 
“‘there was something seriously wrong, as the cat was 
always excitable and would not wait as she does now to 
be stroked.” Pussy had a beautiful coat of hair which 
shone like silk. In a weak moment I said that such a coat 
was not usually seen in serious disease. After making 
enquiries about the food, etc., I placed a few grains of a 
sweet powder on Grimalkin’s tongue. Instantly she gave 
an unearthly scream, rolled on her side, gave a few gasps, 
and after micturating nicely on the carpet, died. The 
‘“* Fall of Troy’’ was not to be compared with the con- 
sternation which reigned in that household. 

No. 17. About the year 1910, a big foal, aged about 
nine months, was offered for sale as a five-year-old. He 
was fully shod and pulled a tub trap in which three men were 
seated. One of these was a buyer who was anxious to 
become the owner of a trotter. The purchase did not take 
place. 

It is not uncommon to see at an auction of ponies some 
two-year-olds fully shod, and sometimes docked. Occasion- 
ally an opposite picture may be seen in the form of a six- 
year-old, without shoes, and with a long tail (evidently one 
that has refused to work). Without apologies, but with 
respect, I would advise the ‘‘ infant ’’ M.R.C.V.S8. who has 
not availed of his opportunities in college, and has not seen 
practice, to be careful at a pony sale. 

To distinguish a yearling pony foal from a five-year-old 
or a two-year from a six-year-old, is sometimes a matter 
of difficulty for the beginner. In other words, he has te 
tell a temporary incisor from a permanent one. The 
simplest way is, instead of looking at the tables of the teeth 
at first, to look for a vertical groove in the anterior face or 
crown of the lower central and lateral incisors. If a groove 
is present it can be seen and felt, and that fact alone proves 
that these teeth are permanent ones. Frequently, tem- 
porary incisors are stained, and those stains look like 
grooves, but a groove can be felt. 

Sidney Galvayne emphasises the fact that ‘the lower 
central and lateral incisors are the only permanent incisors 
which have a vertical groove when they first appear.” 
Galvayne is correct. 

To distinguish a yearling from a two-year-old is not 
always easy for everyone. A useful help is given by 
Captain Hayes (“‘ Veterinary Notes”): ‘‘ The curves made 
by the incisor teeth at two years are much flatter than those 
made by the incisor teeth at one year, and consequently in 
the two-year-old the corner incisors are in view when the 
mouth is looked at from the front.” 

The published works of Girard and Pessina, Sidney 
Galvayne, and Sir George Brown have helped more in the 
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ANTI-VIVISECTION. 


There have come into our hands two pamphlets 
issued by the English Branch of the World League 
against Vivisection and for the Protection of Animals. 
One of these is headed ‘“ Distemper Research ”’ and, 
as may be imagined, is a further attempt to prevent 
scientific research into the cause and prevention of one 
of the most serious diseases attacking our canine 
population. 

We regret to observe that the pamphlet referred to 
is signed “ M.D., M.R.C.S.,” but the signatory lacks 
the moral courage to add his name and address. In 
this connection, we are happy in the knowledge that, 
although the medical degrees may conceivably have 
been appended to catch the unwary, the vast majority 
of the medical profession do not hold the curious views 
contained therein. 

One paragraph of one pamphlet contains the follow- 
ing :—‘‘So far, these experiments (which involve 
the infliction of a good deal of suffering on healthy 
dogs) have eventuated in a vaccine which although 
very inadequately tested (the italics are ours), is con- 
fidently recommended to dog owners and breeders as 
a safe and harmless remedy.” 

Presumably the author is referring to the researches 
which are taking place at Mill Hill, and if this is so we 
are bound to say that only the workers so engaged are 
in possession of the details of their experiments on 
dogs and as no paper on this subject has yet been 
published (we understand that one on the protection 
of dogs against distemper is in course of preparation) 
we are at a loss to understand how statements without 
foundation or support could have been passed for 
publication. Our readers will draw their own con- 
clusions. One further quotation may suffice to 
demonstrate to our readers the lack of information, 
general knowledge and even sympathy which this 
self-styled ‘“‘ real dog lover”? and misguided author 
of these misinformed effusions possesses. We are 











(Continued from previous page ) 
solution of the problem—how to tell the age of the horse— 
than the contributions of all others put together. 

The “infant ’’ practitioner will remember that, in order 
to master the art of detecting the age, books are only aids, 
useful aids. The subject requires the study of a lifetime. 
All shall make mistakes. The “‘ growing child’’ who has 
spent fifteen to thirty years in practice will err and fall. 
The ‘‘ advanced boy,” who has forty or fifty years of prac- 


tice to his credit will fall heavily, and sometimes, unfor- 
tunately, owing to a great weight of ignorance which had 
been accumulating unnoticed ; the fall must hurt, because 
the thud can be heard. 

The ‘“‘old man”’ stage, when errors would not occur, is 
never reached, for human life does not last so long. 





assured that *. there is no real need for the 
research into the cause and cure of distemper and the 
resultant inoculation that is being boomed,” but 
that “such research as is being carried on is not 
legitimate, involving, as it does, the infliction of 
suffering on healthy animals,’ and that “the treat- 
ment so evolved not only has not proved its worth, 
but is likely, from the nature of it, to have harmful 
effects.”” Dog owners the world over and members 
of the veterinary profession, in particular, are the only 
people capable of forming a proper opinion on this 
subject, for their past and bitter experience has taught 
them a severe lesson and such statements as are 
contained in the paragraphs we quote can only be 
described as erroneous and misleading. 

The issue of these two pamphlets is indeed oppor- 
tune, for it almost coincides with the publication by 
Laidlaw and Dunkin of an article entitled “ The 
Immunisation of Ferrets against Dog Distemper,” an 
extract of which we published in our issue of May 25th. 
If further argument were necessary, here we have an 
answer to the charges levelled at research workers 
which brooks no reply, for whereas in the past ferrets 
which were attacked by-dog distemper almost in- 
variably died, after a lingering illness lasting for many 
days, these useful little animals can now be definitely 
protected against this disease without causing them 
the slightest pain or discomfort. 





STOP PRESS. 





Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Council Election Result. 


The following result of the R.C.V.S. Council Election 
was announced at the Annual Meeting of the 
R.C.V.S. held on Thursday : 


Name. Votes, 
J. M’Fadyean ... os eee . 851 
J. B. Buxton... ie ae ... 815 
G. H. Wooldridge... ons —- 
J. Share-Jones ... 688 
J. Clarkson... sia me ... 655 
G. H. Locke ... as ant ... 692 
J. Willett =... sa ide ... 602 
A. L. Sheather is we w. 499 


The unsuccessful candidates were Messrs. D. 8. 
Rabagliati, G. W. Dunkin, W. D. Rees, G. K. 
Walker, K. D. Downham, and R. F. Wall. 
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Breeding of Polo Ponies. 


WorK oF THE NATIONAL Pony SOCIETY. 

In a report issued on behalf of the National Pony Society, 
Lieut.-Col. E. D. Miller states that breeders who belong to 
the National Pony Society, now in its 35th year, have been 
very great benefactors for many years to polo players. 
The scarcity of good ponies would be still greater were it 
not for the efforts of the society. The benefits derived 
by polo players are not confined to those in England, 
but the same applies abroad. Playing ponies and stallions 
bred by members of the society have been exported in 
considerable numbers to America, Argentina, India, Africa, 
and the Continent, and have improved the local breed of 
polo ponies all over the world. 

The society is very well organised so far as its shows 
are concerned, and the encouragement it gives to polo 
pony classes in local and other shows, and by helping 
its members who own stallions to get premiums and to 
But they 


have always suffered under two very great disadvantages : 


travel their stallions in different districts. 


the want of sufficient funds to do what they require, and 
the lack of interest and support from active polo players. 
Naturally, every polo player who buys a green pony would 
prefer to purchase one whose dam has been a good polo 


pony. He knows very well that the pony most probably 
will inherit the dam’s temperament, and in most cases will 
take to the game naturally, and be less trouble to train 
than the produce of a dam and sire who have both been 
bred from racing stock. Lieut.-Col. Miller is all in favour 
of thoroughbred blood on the sire’s side ; but then the 
purchaser has the advantage of knowing that the sires as 
a rule used by knowledgeable breeders have a good record 
as regards coming from a temperate and stout strain. 
Certain of the best strains of English racehorses are avoided 
as sires by breeders because they know that they are apt 
to transmit to their progeny their own excitable disposition, 
which renders them unlikely to make temperate polo ponies. 

Breeders have another complaint, and that is that they 
lose trace of their ponies and do not know what becomes 
of them. Instances have occurred where breeders have 
attended big polo matches and have recognised ponies 
playing that they have bred playing under another name. 
Very likely the owner does not even know the proper name 
of his pony, but is playing him under the name that the 
player bought him by. Breeders have very great difficulty 
in disposing of their young ponies at remunerative prices 
because their market is chiefly confined to professional 
trainers of young ponies—that is, dealers who keep men 
specially for training purposes. Polo players are far too 
apt ta buy the finished article; there are not enough of 
them who are willing to take the trouble to train a young 
pony. This is difficult to avoid, but members of the 
society are very anxious to bring the breeder more in touch 
with the player. There is now a register kept by the society 
of nearly all the four-year-old ponies for sale owned by 
members of the society. In future the register will contain 
the names and breeding of ponies up to five years old.— 
The Timea. 


| 


~- 





CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


A CGase of Chronic Grass Sickness in the Midlands. 


The following notes on a case of chronic grass disease 
arising in the Midland area are of interest chiefly on 
account of geographical position and of the marked simi- 
larity of the condition when compared with the classical 
type met with in Scotland and the North of England. 

The subject, a four-year-old hunter gelding by Ballyvo- 
dock, was one of a number of young hunters summering 
on clean pasture on a farm in Worcestershire. These 
animals were all doing well until the early part of June, 
1927, when the subject of the case was found standing in » 
corner of the field and obviously very ill, sweating pro- 
fusely, showing slight signs of abdominal pain and being 
very tucked up in appearance. On examination, the 
temperature was 101-2, pulse soft and quick, respirations 
normal in number but of a curiously soft, snoring character 
with a slight serous nasal discharge. The visible mucous 
membranes were injected, and pronounced twitching of the 
muscles in the region of the shoulder and stifle was 
observed. The horse appeared in a state of anxiety and 
greatly depressed. Rectal examination revealed the 
rectum empty and the colon to be impacted ; the animal 
appeared thirsty, but was unable to drink, and water 
regurgitated through the nostrils. 

The condition now remained stationary for a considerable 
time; patchy sweating, confined to the area under the tail, 
both sides of the neck, and to sharply circumscribed areas 
on the shoulder, continued. An obstinate impaction of 
the bowels evinced itself, feces being removed manually 
from the rectum at intervals of two to three days. Emacia- 
tion was rapid and very marked, especially in the gluteal 
regions and across the loins, whilst the horse adopted a 
characteristic attitude in which it remained for long 
periods, and it was noted that at no time did the tail appear 
to be carried normally but remained tucked into the hind 
quarters. The abdomen became more tucked up daily, 
whilst the mucous membranes gradually assumed an 
intense copper colour, this colour persisting for some 
weeks. Swallowing appeared to be impossible, gulping 
movements only resulting in food or water being returned. 
Marked dulness of the sensorium was present, and the 
condition of the animal passed from bad to worse. Figure 
1 shows the condition of the horse at this stage, whilst 
Figures 2 and 3 show the condition during the next three 
weeks. 

At the end of the third week or so, it was noticed that 
attempts were being made to swallow small mouthfuls 
of sloppy food, a curious point being that between each 
such mouthful the animal was noticed to immerse the 
lips in a bucket of water kept constantly in the manger. 
This latter habit lasted for some months and even when 
well on the way to recovery the animal would not clean up 
a small feed unless it had the opportunity of taking a few 
go downs of water between each mouthful of food. Ata 
later date it was also observed that the sweating areas 
showed complete loss of hair, which has since re-grown. 

Treatment adopted was largely expectant and excellent 
nursing over a long period was chiefly instrumental in 
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assisting recovery. For the first few days profuse sweating 
was encouraged by heavy blanketing, rugs being changed 
and dried frequently, and the body sponged over during 
change of clothing. Calomel in repeated small doses 
was given in the form of electuary and in the first week 
a daily injection of half a grain of arecoline hydrobromide 
was administered. Botulinus antitoxin (B.W.) was also 
given intravenously. At a later stage, sodium chloride 
and bicarbonate were given twice daily in electuary, whilst 
during convalescence a prolonged course of liquor arseni- 
calis was prescribed. 

Until the latter part of September there was little 
change in the animal except that the bowels began to 
function more normally, but the emaciation continued 
unaltered. From this time, however, slow improvement 
began, and at the end of November light daily exercise 
was commenced. It is interesting to note that the last 
symptom to disappear was the abnormal carriage of the 
tail. 

The horse has been hunted a few times in the latter 
part of the season and has gone very well, and it is also 
interesting to note that he has remained sound in wind. 
Figure 4, taken in March,1928, shows the improved animal. 

ComMMENTs. The disease in 
England are apparently few, judging from recorded cases. 
WOOLDRIDGE quotes the observance of the condition in 
Essex (YOUNG), in Hertfordshire (ELMEs) and in Gloucester- 
shire (MASHETER). That the condition will be met with in 
increasing numbers is quite likely, and it will be very 
interesting to note the geographical distribution of these 
cases. As regards the above case, it is extremely probable 
that treatment was of very little value, and that good 
nursing was an important factor in influencing recovery. 
In Scotland a percentage of similar cases appear to recover 
without any treatment. A comparison of Figures I, 
and 3 with Figure 5, an actual photograph from Scotland, 
shows the marked similarity in appearance and posture 
adopted by the animal. I am much indebted to Mr. John 
Brown, of Invergordon, for the loan of Figure 5, and 
for many interesting remarks on the condition as met with 


number of cases of the 


9 
— 


in Seotland. 


Notes on Fractures. 
By L. W. Wynn Luoyp, F.R.C.V.S., 
Carnarvon. ; 

** Carlo,” a clever Sheep dog, three years old, was run 
over by a motor lorry, sustaining very serious injuries. 
A young medical practitioner who happened to pass the 
scene of the accident at the time advised the owner to take 
the dog home, and if he was alive the next day, to bring 
him to me. 

Condition on examination thirty hours after the accident : 
Simple fracture of the upper third of the right tibia, fracture 
of the jaw between the second and third premolar on the 
right side, so that the “ chin’’ dropped quite 1} inches. 
Fracture of the superior maxilla. There was a fissure 
along the middle line from near the soft palate to the apex 
of the bone, causing the central incisors to part and the 
incisor teeth to incline to either side from the centre. 

“Carlo” is owned by two bachelor brothers who were 
particularly anxious that an attempt be made to save him, 
the flock. 


extreme usefulness with 


on account of his 





The limb was placed in a compound pitch charge 
from the foot to the “ rump.” The bandages were carried 
round the near groin to act asasling. The jaws were fixed 
by the simple expedient of tieing a strong silk ligature 
round the second and third premolar and central incisors 
respectively. A padded bandage round the jaws com- 
pleted the dressing. 

I instructed the attendant to feed him on milk, with a 
dose-syringe, and to bring him for my inspection in a few 
days. He was not brought to me, however, for nearly 
five weeks—with the original bandage round the maxille. 
When this was removed, the condition of the mouth was, 
of course, offensive, but I was surprised to find that 
complete union had taken place. 

The cast was taken off the limb and a clean bandage 
placed over a dressing over the jaws, with instructions 
to feed on soft food in three days—-after removing the 
bandage. 

“* Peter” is a two-year-old “ Skipp.”” He collided with 
a car, two wheels going over his quarters. 

He was brought to me immediately with a compound 
fracture of the right femur. I gave a very unfavourable 
prognosis, but placed the whole limb in plaster as in the 
other case. This five weeks, but no 
union had taken place. 

“* Peter,’ being a particular favourite of the owner and 
his wife, I was entreated to amputate the limb rather than 


was removed in 


have the dog destroyed. 

This was done under general anesthetic. The quarter 
was shaved, and two flaps dissected upwards, and the 
whole limb, with the fractured femur, removed. The flaps 
were brought together with silk sutures. The wound healed 
by first intention and the patient was discharged within 
a week. The owner declares that ‘ Peter ”’ is nimbler than 
he was on four legs, and in the “ begging ”’ posture he can 
balance himself with perfect ease. 


ABSTRACTS. 








(Vaccination against Foot-and-Mouth Disease. Sur La 
VACCINATION ANTI-APHTEUSE. H. VALL&E, B. Carrt 
ET P. RincarD. Comp. Rend. Soc. de Biol. 1928. 
May 4th. XCVIII. No. 14, p. 1187). 


Vallée and his co-workers have previously shown that 
it is possible actively to immunise cattle against foot-and- 
mouth disease by the subcutaneous inoculation of com- 
paratively large doses of an antigen rendered totally 
avirulent by the action of formol. In their experiments 
the epithelium covering the vesicles, on account of its high 
virus content, was selected for the preparation of this 
antigen, but these investigators realise that in an extensive 
outbreak in which many hundred thousand doses might 
be required, a sufficient quantity of virulent tissue could 
not be obtained in this manner. 

In order to overcome this difficulty, they suggest the 
use of the guinea pig as a source of virus. It is known that 
twenty-four to twenty-eight hours after intradermal in- 
oculation, the blood is extremely virulent. The guinea pig 
is killed at this stage, and the tissues, with the exception of 
skin, bones, stomach and intestines, gall bladder and 
bladder, are reduced to a fine pulp which is made up to 
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500.0 c.c. with normal saline. By the addition of 5:1000 
formol, after forty-eight hours at 20° C., an antigen is 
obtained which can be inoculated into cattle with perfect 
safety. 

Seven cattle were inoculated subcutaneously, some with 
a single dose of 50.0 c.c. of this formolised virus, and some 
with two doses of 25.0 ¢.c. each, at an interval of fifteen 
days. Following the inoculation there was a considerable 
local reaction. All these animals, together with a control 
cow and sixteen guinea pigs, were tested 35 days after the 
second inoculation (50 days in the case of the single dose) 
by the intradermal inoculation of 100,000 minimal infective 
doses of virulent lymph. All the controls became infected 
with generalised lesions. The vaccinated animals were 
completely resistant. There was no reaction even at the 
point of inoculation (internal surface of lower lip), a proof 
that the immunity was particularly solid. 

This formolised vaccine retains its activity after storage 
in the cold room for at least 45 days. Experiments are 
being undertaken to determine whether sheep and pigs 
can be utilised for the production of large quantities of 
formolised vaccine which will be equally potent. 

R. E. G. 
{Human Anthrax in Germany in 1926. Sprarz, R. Reichs- 

Gesundheitsblatt. 1926. Beiheft 17 to No. 52, 40-9-13. 

Abst. by T. W. M. Cameron in Bull. Hyg., Vol. 3, 

No. 3.] 

One hundred and seventy-three cases of human anthrax 
occurred in Germany in 1925, as against 135 in the previous 
year. Of these 160 were in males and 13 in females, one 
male and two females being under 14 years of age ; 34 cases 
proved fatal (23 the previous year). Most of the cases were 
skin infections, but nine cases of internal anthrax were 
reported—5 alimentary, 3 lung and | septicemic. The 
majority of cases occurred in connection with slaughter- 
houses (78) and tanneries, but a fair proportion resulted 
from the handling of dead animals or their products (22). 


[Anthrax Statistics in Germany in 1926. Srartz, R. 
Reichs- Gesundeitsblatt. 1927. Beiheft, 41 to No. 46, 
37-41. Abst. /bid.]. 

Dr. Spatz analyses the cases of anthrax in Germany 
duriag 1926 in a manner similar to his previous paper. 
There were 105 cases, 90 in adult males and 15 in adult 
females, of which 13 were fatal, as compared with 173 
cases and 34 fatalities in the previous year. All the cases, 
except three, were skin cases. 59 contracted the disease 
from contact with diseased animals, 23 from contact with 
hides and skins, 9 from contact with hair and wool, while 
the remainder of the cases had an uncertain origin. The 
deaths in each of these classes were respectively 5, 5, 1 


and 2. 








Proressor SHARE-JONES AND ANGLESEY LIBERALS, 


We are informed that Professor John Share-Jones, Direc- 
tor of Veterinary Education at Liverpool University, has 
declined the invitation extended to him (as reported in the 
Record of April 28th) to contest the Anglesey constitu- 
ency in the Liberal interest. It is interesting to note that 
Miss Megan Lloyd George has been selected as the candidate. 








DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


Midland Counties Division.* 


MEETING AT COVENTRY. 


The quarterly meeting of the Midland Counties Division 
was held at the King’s Head Hotel, Coventry, on Tuesday, 
May 8th. The President (Mr. J. Cormack, of Coventry) 
was in the chair, and there were also present Messrs. W. H. 
Brooke, B. DeVine, H. W. Dawes, A. Mackenzie, L. C. 
Tipper, F. Chambers, H. W. Steele-Bodger, H. Tudor 
Hughes, W. K. Townson, G. F. Banham, T. H. Hobson, 
R. H. Over, W. E. Ison, S. M. Woodward, A. A. Forsyth, 
T. L. Brain, J. W. Conchie, W. J. Dale, D. Forwell, W. E. 
Blackwell, J. R. A. Jones, R. Watts, and the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. H. J. Dawes). The visitors present included Messrs. 
J. W. McIntosh (President of the National Veterinary 
Association), C. O. Langley (Solicitor to the ‘“‘ National ’’), 
F. J. Taylor, A. J. Kennedy, and G. E. Gibson. 

Apologies for absence were announced from Sir John 
M’Fadyean, Professor Hobday, Sir Gilbert Barling, 
Messrs. E. Ringer, E. W. Parkes, J. J. Burchall, L. Maguire, 
M. Sadler, B. L. Secker, E. Franklin, C. 8. Hunting, C. F. 
Parsons, J. E. Hutchinson, R. Hughes, A. J. Beeson, 
M. Tailby, W. T. Olver, H. 8S. Caldwell, R. L. Phillips, 
R. McGregor, T. J. Brain, A. Renfrew, H. A. Turner, 
C. G. Allen, R. Lake, J. A. Connell, C. J. Byner, E. 
Beddard, H. Thornton, V. Tyreman, A. W. Findlay, W. F. 
Aston, J. A. Robertson, H. B. Hiles, T. J. Allen, W. W. 
Grasby, H. 8S. Reynolds, G. R. Benbow, A. B. Forsyth, 
E. O'Neill, W. White, G. H. Leader, G. Eaton, J. Me- 
Lauchlan, W. Trigger, E. Hoddinott, J. Martin, T. D. M. 
Martin, J. T. Whyte, F. E. Somer, F. L. Gooch, and 
others. 

President's Hospitality—Members and visitors were 
entertained to luncheon by the President, whose health 
was afterwards proposed in felicitous terms by the Hon. 
SECRETARY. 

The PRESIDENT, in acknowledgment, said it was a great 
pleasure to see so many present. He welcomed them to 
the ancient city of Coventry, and hoped the Division would 
be none the worse for its choice of a President this year. 

Nominations and Elections.—The minutes of the 
previous meeting having Been read and confirmed, 
Mr. J. H. M. Hughes, who is joining the City ofe 
Birmingham Veterinary Department ; Mr. J. Baxter, of 
the City of Birmingham Veterinary Department, and 
Mr. Sharp, of Moseley, were nominated for membership 
of the Division. 4 

Mr. Trevor R. Howells (Bishop’s Castle), duly nominated 
at the previous meeting, was unanimously elected a 
member. 

Resignation—-The Hon. Secretary announced that 
Mr. A. J. Beeson, of the Ministry of Agriculture, wished to 
resign from the Division, as he was leaving the district. 
His resignation was accepted with regret. 

To help ** The Record.”—-A letter was read from the 
Editorial Representative of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association appealing for articles on clinical sub- 
jects for inclusion in The Veterinary Record. 


« Received on May 26th. 
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The Hon. SECRETARY mentioned that the letter had 
been written because of the dearth of clinical articles. If 
a practitioner contributed an account of only one interesting 
case in a year, the editor would have more than enough, 
but at present the number of articles received was all too 
few. He invited the members to take this appeal to heart, 
and do their best to make the Record a journal still more 
worthy of the profession. 

Mr. DEVINE proposed that a copy of the letter be 
sent to every member of the Division. 

Mr. TupoR HuGHEs seconded, and thought it might be 
of interest to stress the point that such articles could be 
written anonymously. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Veterinary Inspectors’ Section.—A further letter 
was read from the “ National’’ on the question of the 
relationship between a Veterinary Inspectors’ Section of 
a Division, and the Division asa whole. The desirability 
was emphasised of the section co-operating with the 
Council of the Division, instead of functioning as an 
independent unit. 

Council’s Report.—The Hon. SecrETARY reported that 
a meeting of the Council had been held earlier in the day, 
and it was recommended that the next quarterly meeting of 
the Division take the form of an excursion to Tewkesbury 
by river from Worcester or Stourport, to which ladies would 
be invited. The date provisionally fixed was August 23rd, 
and a committee was appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements. It was further recommended that Mr. 
Tipper be invited to give them a short address on 
** Reminiscences of a World Tour.” 

A further recommendation of the Council was that 
Mr. H. W. Steele-Bodger be appointed a delegate to 
represent the Division at the World’s Dairy Congress, to 
be held in London in June. 

The Council’s report was accepted and the various 
proposals agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE ‘“‘ NATIONAL.” 

The Hon. SEcRETARY said they were delighted to have 
the President of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion with them. That he was an earnest worker in the 
interests of the profession was proved by his attendance 
at those provincial meetings, and he would receive no 
heartier welcome than in the Midlands. 

Mr. McIntTosH, in a short speech, congratulated ‘Mr. 
McCormack on receiving the highest honour which the 
Midland Division had to bestow on any of its members. 
He knew something of the responsibilities of a President, 
but when he went into the chair of the ‘ National’”’ he 
was scarcely prepared for the many obligations which were 
devolving upon him. One of them was visiting, and he 
welcomed the opportunity of renewing his acquaintance 
with veterinary surgeons in the Midlands. He was looking 
forward to the annual congress, and he could assure them 
that a splendid reception was being prepared for them by 
their Newcastle friends. It only remained for members 
throughout the country to turn up in good numbers. He 
was pleased to hear the letter read from the Editorial 
Committee, for it was in their power as general practitioners 
to make their journal a real credit to the profession. The 


scientific side of their work was difficult enough, but the 
political side was still more difficult, and it was not too 
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much to ask for the sympathy and support of every 
member. (Applause.) 

A Vote of Sympathy.—Mr. Brooke mentioned that 
one of their ex-presidents, Mr. Slipper, of Sutton Coldfield, 
had recently undergone a serious operation, and he moved 
that a letter of sympathy be sent to him. They would 
be pleased to know that Mr. Slipper was going on well, 
and was recuperating in the country. 

Mr. HowarpD Dawes seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The President then delivered his inaugural address. 
He said :— , 

Since custom decrees that a President shall address a 
few words at his first meeting, I shall proceed to make a 
few remarks of general interest, but do not propose to 
weary you with a long address. In the first place, allow 
me to convey to you my very sincere thanks for the great 
honour which you have bestowed upon me by electing me 
to the presidential chair of this important Division of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association, and to express 
to you the great pleasure it affords me to accept the 
responsibilities of the office. I am quite conscious of such 
responsibilities, but feel confident that, in carrying out 
the duties of this office, I shall have the whole-hearted 
support of every member who has the welfare of this 
Society at heart and who wishes to do his best in furthering 
the interests of the great profession to which we belong. 
I can only hope that when my term of office comes to a 
close, our Association will not have suffered in any way, 
but that we shall be able to review the work of the year 
with a due sense of satisiaction with the progress attained. 

It has been my lot at various times to meet with men 
who have a gloomy outlook on the future of the profession, 
but I am glad to say that, with regard to the future of the 
veterinary profession, | am an optimist. I believe our 
profession has a great future, and so long as we continue 
to advance and to shew that power of adaptability which 
we have found necessary in the past, there can be no room 
for pessimism. 

Certainly, in the matter of horse practice some districts 
have suffered badly, but it is foolish of us to complain. 
There is constant change taking place in the universe, 
for ever new discoveries (they are sometimes for our good), 
and we must be prepared to accept them when they come 
along. The world will not stand still, even for our benefit, 
and when one thinks of many of the duties which used to 
be performed by the horse, but are now done by electrical 
or mechanical means, the heart of the true horse lover is 
not saddened, but gladdened. In spite of the fact that the 
horse has been replaced to such an extent, there is, even 
now, a steady demand for his services, and he is likely to 
hold his own for many purposes for quite a long time. 

Without going into actual numbers, I have an impression 
that there are just as many men on the Register to-day 
as there were, say, twenty-five years ago, and there are 
very few of those unemployed. The general practitioner 
has found it necessary to adapt himself to the new con- 
ditions, but he still carries on, and is doing to-day just 
as great a service to the community as ever before. But 
his sphere of usefulness has not yet been fully attained. 
There lie before the practitioner fields of undiscovered 
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utility to the animal and his owner. I believe that, with 
more intensive research and clinical observation into many 
of the ailments of cattle and sheep, we could be of much 
more use to the agriculturist, and that our increasing 
knowledge of the problems of reproduction will prove 
to be useful to the animal breeder as well as to ourselves, 

So far I have not referred to the value of the dog to the 
practitioner, and yet it is in connection with his ailments 
that we have made the greatest progress, and that in a 
comparatively short time. The ease with which the dog 
can be handled and the great opportunities he affords us 
of observation, have rendered a close study of his diseases 
and accidents possible, until to-day I believe that he is 
generally treated on lines which are well abreast of the 
latest scientific findings. 

Again, there is the large field of public health work, 
which continues to absorb a large number of our members, 
and which must necessarily continue to do so, for, as the 
general public become more enlightened and have a fuller 
knowledge of the necessity for a greater measure of super- 
vision of the production of our milk and meat, there will 
be a greater demand for the services of the men who are 
best qualified to undertake such work, viz., the veterinary 
graduate. It is nothing short of a disgrace to our present 
state of civilisation and knowledge that the conditions 
which exist, especially in regard to our milk supply, should 
be permitted. Fortunately, some of our cities are alive 
to their responsibilities in this matter, and tackle the 
question in a business-like way, while others utterly fail 
to take notice of the harmful effects to our young popula- 
tion, or to endeavour to prevent such trouble, but content 
themselves with setting up clinics, sanatoria and 
convalescent homes for the treatment of cases, a large 
percentage of which might have been prevented by a 
suitable system of veterinary inspection. 

In the field of research, too, there is great scope. The 
opportunities now surpass even the wildest dreams of those 
who were engaged in veterinary research even so short a 
time as fifteen years ago, and in this branch I can foresee 
even greater development and prospects than yet exist. 
I can imagine the President of this Association, say twenty 
years hence, choosing to review some of the more important 
discoveries of research, and stating the vast progress 
which had been made, and possibly wondering however 
we could possibly have carried on with our comparative 
ignorance of what to him will probably seem commonplace. 
The future of the profession is, I believe, assured, and so 
long as there is a body of men whose first principle is to 
render to the community its best service, and whose 
members have properly equipped themselves for the 
purpose, there will be plenty of scope for the exercise of 
their special functions. 

The interests of our profession, too, are being looked 
after to-day in a progressive way such as has not been 
known in the past. The action and energy of our 
‘** National’? become more intense each year, and a vast 
amount of work, in our interests, is performed by its Council, 
as witness of which one need only read a report of one of 
the quarterly meetings to see the amount of ground which 
is covered and try to imagine the amount of time and 
thought which must be expended by them in conducting 
the work of our Association. I should here like to pay a 
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tribute to our friend and Secretary, Mr. Dawes, for his 
devotion to the profession, and for the able services which 
he renders to our ‘“ National’’ in the capacity of Hon. 
Secretary. (Applause.) I know that with Mr. Dawes 
it is a labour of love, but it would be all to the good if we 
had more men who were prepared to make the necessary 
sacrifice which such devotion requires, and, in this connec- 
tion, I should like to commend to you the Annual Congress 
which, as you are aware, is to be held this year in 
Newcastle, and to express the hope that all of you who 
possibly can will attend. The pleasure, apart from the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, which one can get from 
attendance at these congresses, is very great. New friends 
are made, while old friendships are made firmer, and 
personally I know of few pleasures to equal those which one 
obtains by mixing with other veterinary surgeons, and 
having an interchange of ideas on subjects of common 
interest.. But what, after all, could be more natural 
than to feel such friendship with those whose interests 
are common? You can depend upon it that the men in 
the North will live up to their reputation for hospitality 
and enthusiasm. (Hear, hear.) 

I should also like to commend to members of this 
Division attendance at our “‘ Midland”’ meetings. Those 
who attend regularly do not require this advice—they 
already know the great advantages which are to be derived, 
and I know that those who have not formed the habit 
would feel amply repaid for the little effort and sacrifice 
involved. To read a report of a meeting is quite useful if 
one cannot possibly be present, but the atmosphere and 
personality are absent, and impressions are not quite the 
same. Personally, I can assure you that I have received 
an incalculable amount of good from attending these 
meetings of the ‘ Midland,” and while I came into the 
district not knowing a single individual for miles, I soon 
felt at home when I got in touch with this Association. 
The President at that time was a man for whom we all had 
the greatest love and respect, I refer to the late Mr. Malcolm. 
He made me feel at home at once. I have felt at home ever 
since, and should consider it almost a tragedy if cireum- 
stances ever called upon me to cease attendance at the 
meetings. I am quite persuaded that any member of the 
profession who is not a member of a Division, or who fails 
to play his part in supporting such a Society, cannot 
possibly be alive to his sonpeaiaiiiline to his own or future 
generation. It is only by persistently keeping together 
and fostering the spirit of brotherhood that we can hope to 
improve conditions in our profession, and allow her to 
wield that influence which is her right. 

Finally, let us try to realise, in an even greater measure, 
our personal responsibility for the standard of the pro- 
fession, and to see that our actions and activities are such 
as to improve conditions as we go along. Let us exert 
ourselves in its interest, and let us continue to uphold the 
dignity of our great and noble calling, always remembering 
that the body corporate is greater than the individual. 
(Applause. ) 

On the motion of Mr. Brooks, seconded by Mr. STEELE, 
BovceEr, the President was very cordially thanked for his 
address. 


The meeting then heard, with very great interest and 
pleasure, a paper from Mr. C. O. Langley, Solicitor to the 
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N.V.M.A., entitled ‘‘ Legal Pitfalls for the Veterinary 
Profession.” 

(Mr. Langley’s paper, and the discussion to which it 
gave rise, are reproduced at the commencement of this 
issue of the Record.—Ed.]. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Langley for his address, and said that as the one responsible 
for his being invited he was very gratified with the result. 

This was carried with acclamation. 


CLINICAL ITEMS. 


The PRESIDENT brought for inspection a grey gelding 
which had been going wrong for the past few weeks. It 
could not get its head down to graze, and it tried to find 
something to rest its head on, holding its head in this 
position for hours. There were no definite symptoms of 
anything, except the suggestion of injury in the neck region. 
The animal would grunt if there was an attempt to bend 
the neck, which was very stiff. 

After the inspection, Mr. TupoR HuGuHeEs said it had 
many characteristics of tuberculosis of the horse. 

The PRESIDENT added that he was sold because of a 
propensity to break away from any headstall to which he 
was fastened. He intended to apply the tuberculin test, 
and he would let them know the result. If it was 
slaughtered, he would make a point of examining the bones. 

Mr. OvER asked if it were possible to get reaction from 
the tuberculin test in a horse. He could never get it. 

Mr. STEELE-BopDGER said he had met with a very similar 
case. He could not get a reaction, but the post-mortem 
showed tuberculosis of the cervical vertebre and tubercle 
bacilli were also found in the spleen. 

Mr. Brooks suggested that non-reaction was due to the 
tuberculin being of bovine origin, instead of equine. 

Mr. BanuAm, who provided a subject for an operation 
for crib biting, at a previous meeting, reported that the 
operation had been unsuccessful. The animal was as 
bad a crib biter as ever, and its condition had not improved. 

Mr. KENNEDY exhibited a portion of a cow’s liver, in 
which there was some sort of parasitic cyst. The whole 
liver was about four feet long and weighed one-and-a-half 
hundredweight. 

Mr. ConcHIE produced photographs of a bulldog calf 
born of a Dexter cow. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the members had tea 
together, as usual. 

H. J. Dawes, Hon. Secretary. 


Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland. 





A general meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of Ireland was held in the Veterinary College, Dublin, on 
Thursday, May 10th, 1928, at 7-30 p.m. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that Mr. Cosgrove could 
not be present owing to an accident (the kick of a horse), 
and Mr. P. J. Howard was elected to the chair. 

Before the minutes were read, the Chairman referred to 
the death of Prof. D. Kehoe, M.R.C.V.S., Professor in the 
Veterinary College of Ireland, who passed away on the 
6th of May, and proposed that a vote of sympathy should 
be passed. This was passed unanimously in silence, 
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all present standing. The Hon. Secretary was instructed 
to convey this to the late Prof. Kehoe’s mother. 

The following members were present: Messrs. P. J. 
Howard, H. O’Neill, A. A. Donnelly, P. F. Dolan, P. J. 
Shiel, E. F. McCleery, J. Doyle, J. F. Healy, J. Dodd, 
J. 8S. McCann, L. M. Magee, T. I. Alexander, P. J. Gaffney, 
A. F. Callanan, H. O’Leary, and Profs. T. G. Browne and 
J. J. O'Connor (Hon. Secretary). 

The minutes of the previous two meetings, having been 
circulated with the notice convening the meeting, were 
taken as read, confirmed and signed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following correspondence was read :— 

1. From the N.V.M.A. of Great Britain and Ireland, 
inviting members to send clinical articles to the Veterinary 
Record for the mutual benefit of their fellow practitioners 
and themselves. 

2. From Mr. O’ Dea, enclosing a draft letter to be sent 
to the Minister of Agriculture. 

3. From Messrs. P. Creagh (Fermoy), and Mr. McConnell, 
desiring to become members. 

4. From Mr. M. F. Kilcoyne, desiring to become a 
member, and also drawing attention to the unsatisfactory 
conditions under which he was working, in that Mr. O’ Dowd 
had gone away, leaving him to act in his stead as part-time 
inspector, that he had received no pay for it, and would 
not be appointed. 

Mr. Dopp: With reference to Mr. Kilcoyne’s letter, 
Mr. O’Dowd got three months sick leave on condition he 
paid his own substitute. He appointed Mr. Kilcoyne at 
his own cost, and then went abroad. His post is really 
vacant, although O’ Dowd never resigned. 

5. From Messrs. Cosgrove, J. W. Neloans, E. McSwiney, 
M. F. Kilcoyne, J. R. Carroll, F. Henry, P. MacGlinchy, 
and Prof. Craig, regretting inability to be present. 

6. From Mr. MecSwiney, regretting that it would be 
impossible for him to be present to read his paper, as he 
was at present doing locum work for two practitioners, 
and suggesting that one of his old classmates present would 
do it for him. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it not be well to postpone the 
reading of the paper and have it published and discussed 
at a susequent meeting ? 

Mr. Heaty: I propose that the paper be read now. 

Mr. DoyLE seconded and Mr. MAGEE supported this 
proposal, and it was passed. Mr. Callanan, from Cork, 
read the paper, which was entitled ‘‘ Experiences in 
Clinical Veterinary Medicine and Surgery.” 

{[Mr. MeSwiney’s paper is published elsewhere in this 
issue.—Ed.]. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard this 
interesting paper read. Is it your opinion that we should 
discuss it now or postpone the discussion till another 
meeting ? 

Mr. McCann : To do justice to a paper of this kind, Mr. 
MecSwiney would be required to be present in order that 
he might reply to criticisms or queries raised. 

Mr. MaGze : Having heard the paper, it would be better 
to have the discussion postponed and have the paper 
printed. It includes many cases and they would be hard 
to remember. If seen in print on the next night, Mr. 
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McSwiney might be present and we would be in a better 
position to discuss it than to-night. 

The meeting decided that the discussion should be 
postponed to some future date, when Mr. MeSwiney 
could attend. 

Points OF INTEREST IN PRACTICE. 

Mr. MacGee: Is it in order that, instead of the discussion, 
I may look for some information by asking a few questions 
on veterinary matters on which members present may be 
able to give me some information ? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure the members will be pleased 
to hear Mr. Magee. 

Mr. MAGEE : 
this year I have had several mares that would not come into 


[ have a lot of work on stud farms, and 


season. I adopted, where possible, this method 

massaging the ovaries and giving hot saline irrigations. 
This I[ found successful at times, and other times not. 
This is a very tricky and anxious job. If the hands and 
instruments are not kept thoroughly clean and sterile there 
will be danger of infecting the uterus, with very serious 
results. It is not always easy to get the tube inserted 
into the uterus, and if it is not kept clean and sterile while 
doing this there is great danger of infection ; the saline 
solution must also be sterile. So far I have had no bad 
results, but I sueceeded only in some cases and failed in 
others. I should be glad to know if any members present 
have used other methods and been successful. 1 have 
used yohimbine and aphrodisiacs with variable results. 

Mr. Sure asked if the mares were maiden or barren. 

Mr. MAGEE: Some maiden and some barren. 

Mr. SH1eEL: Some mares refuse to come round when 
suckling. 

Mr. SHIEL said that he had tried fostering the foals to 
other mares, and the mares had come round all right. 

Mr. MaGre: Fostering’ foals is very difficult. It is 
often hard to get mares with foals at foot, and the owners 
would not go to the expense of purchasing foster mares. 

Mr. SHEL: Not in the case of expensive mares? In 
cases of mares worth, say, a thousand guineas, it would 
surely be worth while to purchase a foster mare ” 

Mr. Macer: [ have heardof mares with foals at foot come 
in use, but believe it is not very common. 

Mr. Heaty: Mares may miss a year or two and then 
Inay come round. 

Mr. Macer: [ think that when the injection of hot 
saline is effective its effectiveness is due to the heat 
producing hyperemia. 

Mr. SHiteL: There is no use in injecting hot saline into 
the uterus. Massaging would be of use. 

Mr. Macer: [I found massaging to be capital in its 
effect, but [ hoped that the members might have experi- 
ence of some other treatment from which [ could benefit. 

Prof. O'Connor: Have you tried ovarian extract? 

Mr. Macrr: No. 

Prof. BRownrE: Have you tried to express the corpus 
luteum ? 

Mr. MaGre: [ tried, but there was no corpus luteum 
present. I believe the Chairman has a large stud farm ; 
perhaps he could give us some of his experiences. 

The CHAIRMAN: Unfortunately, 1 have a stud farm, 
and have noted on occasions this question of mares found 
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not coming ‘in use,” and I am fully satisfied that many 
mares are put off by personal interference. Mares, and 
particularly thoroughbred mares, are very nervous and 
highly strung. No allowance is made for this. The 
practice in many stud farms is for mares to be taken to a 
* teaser ’’ and tormented, and that is continued in the hope 
of getting them right. This is a most lamentable practice, 
and many mares are ruined by it. I have seen several 
mares which, while this was being done, showed no sign, 
but still were right and came round all right when the 
practice ceased. I have seen mares kick, and be un- 
manageable and have to be tied to a stall in the presence 


bh] 


of a ‘‘teaser”’ with no satisfactory result, and yet come 
round and stand quite still when the horse was brought. 
Many mistakes are made in this way. I have found the 
practice of having the mares turned loose in a field or 
paddock while in the next field separated by a low hedge 
or fencing was a gelding or pony, to be much better than 
‘teasing.’ The mare talks to the gelding over the fencing 
or hedge, and this is the best way. The mare might be 
hard to hold even with a control on, but would be quite 
quict when the right time came. [n some parts of the 
country if cows are slow to come round they get a quart 
of milk from a cow just “in use,” and then they came 
roundall right. Possibly this might be tried with the mare. 

Mr. SHieL: I agree with taking mares gently. I had 
some experience with the late Mr. Kennedy, and he 
generally favoured bringing the stallion to the mares in the 
field, and would never allow a hobble to be used or men to 
interfere. Men should not be allowed to prepare the 
mare by handling the passage. 

Mr. Macrr: Bringing the stallion to the mares in the 
field is rarely practised. I do not remember Mr. Kennedy 
ever doing this; he generally brought them to the yard. 
I think the Chairman’s method of bringing them to a field 
next one occupied by a gelding is impracticable where there 
are a number of mares in a stud farm. 

Mr. GAFFNEY: In the part of the country from which | 
come there are cases of mares dying suddenly after having 
got an abnormal swelling. In one case, particularly in 
which a mare had twins, I thought the mare could not 
possibly recover, but she did. One foal died and the other 
was normal. The mare was not due to foal for six weeks. 
Whether the medicine was the cause of the cure [I do 
not know. When rid of the foals she got up and a week 
afterwards she had a large swelling in the right flank about 
the size of a football, quite soft. I punctured it and got from 
it some reddish fluid. So far the swelling has not reduced 
in size. I had three other cases where the swelling came 
down to the knees and hocks., Fomentations had no 
effect. One recovered and the swelling disappeared. 

The CHatrMAn: I think this is due to rupture of the 
prepubic tendon, or the swelling may have been caused by 
injury. 

Mr. Doy.ix: I have seen a couple of similar cases with 
very hard swelling extending up the abdomen. 

Mr. CALLANAN: I consider this was constitutional, and 
would have given a ball for it. 

The CuatRMAN: [ had a case with the belly close down 
to the ground, but it recovered. 

Mr. Dotan: I have met many cases in recent years 
1 have dealt with numbers of them ; 


” 


of * piner’’ cattle. 








’ 
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many are due to tuberculosis, but a certain number are 
not, and yet some of these react to the tuberculin test. 
Post-mortem may show a small tuberculous lesion, but the 
cause of the pining is not tuberculosis bacilli. One would 
be in a difficult position if they were reported as cases of 
The only way to make a diagnosis, when in 
Have the 


members present come across such cases, and can they 


tuberculosis. 
doubt, is to examine the sputum. any of 
devise any method for extracting the sputum in non- 
tuberculous cases ” 

Mr. McCann said he met 
material from them for examination, and after the animal 


with similar cases and sent 


was rotted in the grave he got the report that the biological 
test was positive. 

Mr. DoLan: The non-tuberculous case is the case where 
enough to get it in 


the sputum is wanted. It is easy 
tuberculous cases, but not in the non-tuberculous cases. 


I think chronic pneumonia is the cause, but there is great 
difficulty in distinguishing it from tuberculosis. It might 
be a case of traumatic pericarditis, but this would be 
difficult to 

Mr. CALLANAN stated that he had had a case of peri- 
body. 


distinguish from tuberculosis. 
carditis but could find no lesion due to a foreign 
Mr. Surev: [ have seen cases of chronic pneumonia 
result from Cattle lived for two years with it. 
I had three of them: one died from pneumonia and two 


hoose. 
were destroyed. Post-mortem examination was held on all 
three but nothing was found. There was no tuberculosis. 

The CHAIRMAN: Up to now, the emaciated cow has 
always been considered to be a case of tuberculosis. 
glad to know that it is now being learnt that there are other 


causes for this condition, such as chronic pneumonia. 


[ am 


[ had several cases which had patches of consolidated lung 
which had been affected late in life from hoose. 
Mr. Heaty: Has Mr. Dolan infestation of 


parasites in old cases on post-mortem examination ? Is 


found 


there any difference between this and chronic pneumonia 
in cattle % 

Mr. Doyie: Three or four years ago T had a cow ten 
or eleven years old, very poor in condition, and thought 
She died, and I hada 


case of 


it was a case of. tuberculosis 


post-mortem examination. It was a hoose. I 
brought the trachea loaded with parasites to Prof. Craig, 
who said it was the first case he had got in an animal of 
that age. The late Prof. Kehoe came to the farmy on 
which there were five other cattle affected. He injected 
them and they got well. Would that help towards the 
solution of Mr. Dolan’s question ? 

Mr. McCann : 

Mr. Doyle said they responded to treatment for chronic 
One mistake of the Tuberculosis 


Hoose causes bronchitis in aged cattle. 


bronchial pneumonia. 
Order was that the veterinary surgeon was not allowed to 
test animals with a chronic cough unless it had also definite 
clinical symptoms of tuberculosis. He slaughtered one ; 
there was no tuberculosis, but the post-mortem examination 
showed chronic bronchial pneumonia. In cases of chronic 
bronchial pneumonia the animal was stunted, and he 
wondered whether this was caused by infestation with 
strongyles. One case, in particular, where the animal 
was dying, he said was not tuberculous, but the owner 


He slaughtered the animal and post- 


said that it was. 
mortem examination showed chronic bronchial pneumonia, 
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He found that those animals had a very bad cough and 
difficult weakness. ‘The 
veterinary inspector must make his mind up for certain, 


respiration, but no great 
but he was not allowed to apply the tuberculin test. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dolan, could this be a new disease * 

Mr. Dotan: No; but they were returned as tuberculosis. 
It would take microscopic and biological examination to 
determine these cases. 

Mr. O’Neity_: Biological examination is made at the 
laboratory if the microscopic examination proves negative. 
Aesearch into the matter is being carried out. 

New The 
proposed seconded, 
members of the Association :—P. 
D. C. Greene, Athy ; M. F. Kilcoyne, Tubbercurry ; J. 
Oughterrard ; Mrs. Lamb, Carraroe, Galway ; 
C. Lucey, Cork; M. McCartin, Donegal; <A. E. 
McConnell, Monaghan ; P. C. McGowan, Milferd, Donegal ; 
Carnay, Mary- 


Members. following having been duly 


and were unanimously clected as 


Creagh, Fermoy ; 


Kyne, 


R. Marner, Carndonagh, Donegal; E. J. 
borough ; and R. C. Gardiner, Clanis. 

The Report of Council was read, approved and adopted. 

Mr. Dotan: The matter of the dispensaries for sick 
animals should be attended to. 

Prof. O’ConNoR stated that he was directed to send 
copies of the Resolution passed at the meeting to each of 
the Societies. He did so, but only one Society replied. 

The CHarrMan: Let the Hon. write the 
Socictics and convene a meeting, which should be well 


Secretary 


attended by members of Council. 

Mr. Doan: It is important that a meeting should be 
held and the matter dealt with, or else the Association will 
lose control over the movement and have the same thing 
happen here as happened in London and elsewhere. 

Mr. Doyie: The Richard Martin Society, with which 
f am connected, are sending Mrs. Lamb £1 weekly and £15 
worth of medicine to start a dispensary at Carraroe, Galway. 
Proposed Memorial Tablet to Professor Kehoe. 

Mr. Copp proposed, Mr. Doy.r seconded, and Mr. 
DOLAN supported the proposal that the Profession should 
be asked to contribute to a memorial to the late Professor 
Kehoe, and that a memorial tablet should be placed on 
the wall alongside that to the late Prof. Mettam, in the 
Veterinary College. The proposal was passed unanimously, 
and a small committee, consisting of the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Dolan and Mr. Doyle, was cleeted to carry out the 
project. 

The Chairman suggested that Mr. O’ Neill, as representa- 
tive of the Association, should be asked to see Mr. O’ Brien, 
of Waterford, regarding a letter sent by the latter in 
respect of membership. 

The meeting then terminated. 

J. J. O'CONNOR, 
Hon. Secretary. 








Wor.up’s Datry CONGRESS. 


Major A. N. Foster, O.B.E., F.R.C.V.S., who is at 
present home on leave, will represent the Government of 
the Uganda Protectorate at the World’s Dairy Congress, 


1928. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Diary of Events. 


June |ith—Meeting of Editorial Committee N.V.M.A.. 
4-30 p.m. 

June 14th—Meeting of the Lincolnshire and District 
Division N.V.M.A. at Peterborough. 

June 2Uth—Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan 
Division at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College. 

July 4th—R.C.V.S8. Annual Dinner, Hotel Victoria, 
W.C.2. 


R.C.V.S. FeELLOwsuHie DIPLOMA. 


An examination for the Diploma of Fellow was held 
at 10 Red Lion Square. W.C.1, on Wednesday, 30th May, 


1928, when the following candidate was successful : 


JOHN HUXLEY MASON. 
Thesis entitled ** The Toxin of an Anwrobe of the 
B. Welchii Type.” 
Ewaminers: Dr. A. Leslic Sheather, D.Se., M.R.C.V.S., 
T. J. Bosworth, Esq., B.Se., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
Chairman :-—Prolessor J. B. Buxton, M.A.. FRAC.V.S., 
D.V.H. 


Pu.D. Decree ror Mr. W. R. WootpvrivGe. 


We are pleased to note, as recorded in ** The Reporter,”’ 
Cambridge University, that Mr. W. R. Wooldridge, M.Sce., 
M.R.C.V.S., has secured the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
for a thesis in bio-chemistry, entitled ‘* Dehydrogenations 
Produced by Resting Bacteria and the Mechanism of 


Enzyme Action.” 


OBITUARY. 


The veterinary profession has lost a well-known veteran 
member by the death, at 90 years of age, of Mr. Charles 
Allen, F.R.C.V.S., who passed away last week at his 

’ } : 
residence, Poweria, St. Mary’s Terrace, Rathmines Park, 
Dublin. Mr. Allen qualified in 1870, and had an extensive 
practice in N. Frederick St. until his retirement three 


years ago. 


Tue NerBuppaA VALE HuNT. 


Col.-Comdt. C. J. B. Hay, C.M.G., D.S8.O., presided 
at a general meeting of members and subscribers, held at 
Jubbulpore, India, to discuss, amongst other things, the 
question of the Mastership for next season. Major G. Kk. 
Shaw, R.A.V.C.’s offer to continue in the post was received 
and accepted with applause. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Lt.-Col. J. J. Aitken, 
and Major C. Davenport, R.A.V.C., and the Hony. Secre- 
tary (Lt. J. J. Kane) was instructed to write and thank 


them for the very valuable assistance they gave in the 
matter of getting hounds out from England for the N.V.H. 
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INSPECTORSHIP NEWS. 


“ A strong protest by branches of the National Farmers’ 
Union was made at the meeting of the Durham County 
Agricultural Committee on Wednesday against the decision 
of the County Authority to appoint a whole-time staft of 
veterinary inspectors, Comprising one principal and 
not more than four assistants. to carry out the duties 
under the Milk and Dairies and Diseases of Animals Acts 
and Orders,” says the Darlington Times of 26th May. 

“The Executive Comunittee of the Durham County 
branch of the National Farmers’ Union, in their letter of 
protest, expressed the opinion that, having regard to the 
almost unbearable burdens of rates and taxes already 
imposed upon agriculture and such industries in the 
country, there could be no justification for the additional 
expenditure on the new appointments. They further 
stated that the present part-time officials were able to 
carry out the necessary work efficiently and at much less 
cost, as they were all men of wide expericnce and with 
local knowledge. 

* The North Riding and South Durham branch. in their 
letter of protest, expressed similar views, and the Chester- 
le-Street branch wrote in the same strain. 

* The Clerk to the County Council explained that the 
decision to appoint a whole-time staff was only arrived at 
after considerable discussion on the part of the County 
Health and the Agricultural Committees and following 
consultation with the Government departments. The 
Part-time officials were still discharging the duties pending 
appointments being made. 

“Mr. W. Burkitt, of Bishop Auckland, was of opinion 
that the matter should not be reopened. 

** Colonel Hereward Sadler, Lanchester, said that wherever 
he had gone he has found that the decision was not favour- 
ably received. ‘The opinion was that the part-time officials 
could do the work satisfactorily. 

“ Mr. J. R. Spraggon, of Blaydon, said he had not yet 
been convinced as to whether or not they had taken the 
right step. Opinions would be divided two years hence. 


* It was decided to ‘ receive’ the letters.” 


At a meeting of the Diseases,of Animals Sub-Committee 
of the Essex Agricultural Committee, held on May 18th, 
the Clerk of the County Council presented a return showing 
that during the last financial year veterinary inspectors’ 
fees and expenses amounted to £3,240. The Sub-Committee 
reduced the scale at the last meeting, and if,that reduction 
had been in operation, the total would have been £2,673. 
The Chairman said the point had occurred to him whether 
they were on the right lines with regard to the veterinary 
department, and whether it would not be as well to con- 
sider the appointment of permanent officials. He had no 
complaint to make with regard to the present administra- 
tion. but he raised the question purely from the financial 
point of view. It was decided that information should 
be obtained from those counties who employ permanent 
veterinary inspectors. 

The statement of disease for the quarter ended March 
31 showed that under the Tuberculosis Order, £1,309 had 
been paid in compensation, £981 was refunded by the 
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Ministry, and £289 was received on account of salvage, 


leaving the net cost to the county £38. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


LONDON GAZETTE -WAR OrFrice—REGULAR ARMY. 

June 1. 
substitution for the temp. rank of Col. Comdt. or Col. on 
the Staff), while holding their present appts. (June 1) ; 
W. Hunt, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., late R.A.V.C. 

June 5th.--Major (Bt. Lt.-Col.) C. E. Steel, O.B.E., 
completion of 28 years’ service is placed on retired pay 
(June 6th). 

REGULAR ARMY RESERVE OF OFFICERS, 

Lt.-Col. C. E. Steel, O.B.E. (Maj., ret. pay), to be Lt.-Col. 

(June 6), with seniority July 1, 1925. 
TERRITORIAL ARMY. 
Maj. J. H. Wright, O.B.E., having attained the age 


limit, retires, and retains his rank, with permission to 


Among the Cols. to be temp. Brigadiers (in 


are F, 
on 


wear the prescribed uniform (June 2). 


INTERNATIONAL Horse Suow. 


The Seventeenth Annual International Horse Show, again 
under the patronage of H.M. the King, will be held at 
Olympia, London, from Thursday, June 21st to Saturday, 
June 30th, with three sessions each day. The number of 
entries in the very varied classes is considerably in 
advance of last year, particularly in the riding events. 

At. each afternoon and evening performance there will be 
jumping contests round the course in the floral arena, 
the competitions being open to the world, save in two 
instances. 

A remarkable new feature at every performance will be 
a novel display of horsemanship and horse training by the 
The perfect 


and most attractive riding and schooling have no equal 


historic Imperial Riding School of Vienna. 


in the world, and, with one exception, this demonstration 
has never been seen outside Vienna. The horses are like 
white Arab stallions with pedigrees extending back for 
three centuries and their riders and drivers, who serve 
a ten years’ apprenticeship, wear old-world military uni- 
forms. 

The Gala performances at the International Horse Show 
will be on Monday afternoon, June 25th, when the King 
George V. Gold Trophy will be jumped for by officers of 
several armies, and on Thursday afternoon, June 28th, 
when military teams from each country jump for the 
Prince of Wales’ Cup. On Tuesday afternoon His Royal 
Highness will publicly present to the Earl of Lonsdale a 
golden casket in honour of his golden wedding. 

Other notable events during the run of the Show will be 
coaching marathons, the Scurry stakes, which is an indoor 
steeplechase, the handy hunter stakes over an exacting 
course of fresh design, the high jump, and the amusing 


meet of forty of London’s smartest donkeys. 


New Forest Pontes. 


In a written Parliamentary reply to Sir Harry Brittain, 
who asked the Minister of Agriculture whether his attention 
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had been drawn to the condition of the wild ponies in the 
New Forest, and what efforts had been made to deal with 
the lack of food and the disease with which they were 
threatened, Sir Leolin Forestier-Walker states :—‘‘ I have 
been asked to reply. The Forestry Commissioners are 
aware that there have been statements in the Press with 
regard to the condition of the ponies in the New Forest, 
but the Commissioners are not aware of any lack of food 
or that the ponies are threatened with disease. The 
ponies are the property of private individuals, and before 
being turned out into the Forest have to be branded by the 
agisters, who, as servants of the Verderers of the New 
Forest, exercise constant supervision and inform the 
owners of any ponies which are suffering in any way. 


Such ponies are then removed by the owners or destroyed.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 


All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents 


Testicular Grafting. 


To THe Epiror oF THE VETERINARY Recorp 


Sir, —On reading the very interesting report on the 
operation for the implantation of testicular grafts which 
appeared in your issue of 2nd June, | was struck by the 
stress that is laid upon implanting the grafts on to the 
place in the body where nature intended them to be, and 
recalled an experience [ had in India while caponising 
cockerels for the table. 

In one case after the second testicle had been detached 
it dropped from the forceps into the peritoneal cavity where, 
owing to the bird beginning to recover from the anwsthetic, 
I allowed it to remain. 

This bird developed none of the characteristics of a capon, 
but grew a comb, used to crow, fought with other cocks, 
and paid attention to the hens. Unfortunately it was 
killed and eaten during my absence, so 1 had no oppor- 
tunity of making a post-mortem. 

It would be an interesting experiment, for those who 
have the opportunity to make it, to take a testicle froma 
young cock and drop it into the peritoneal cavity of an 
aged cock, or better still an aged capon, and watch the 
result. 

[t would appear, from my experience related above, 
that it is not at all imperative that the grafts should only 
be made wpon the recipient's testicles and their coverings.— 


Yours faithfully, T. Lisiman. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following : 

teport of a meeting of the Lancashire Division, from 
Mr. J. Spruell, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Messrs. J. R. Baxter and D. W. 
Mills. 

Calendar of the Ontario Veterinary College, 1928-1929 


Session. 








